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PLATONIC ORPHISM IN THE TESTAMENT 
OF ABRAHAM 


G. H. MACURDY 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


HE editor’ of the Greek text of the two recensions of the 

Testament of Abraham (TA) holds that the original work 
goes back to the second century, embodying still earlier legends, 
and that the book received its present form in the ninth or 
tenth century. He finds in chapters X—XIV of the A recension 
a “christianized” apocalyptic kernel, the author of which had 
for his chief object to give publicity to his views on the judg- 
ment of souls. These views are peculiar and James believes that 
the redactors of the text have felt this so strongly that the 
author of the B text has left little of the apocalyptic part of the 
A text, from which James? believes that some glaring heterodoxies 
must have been removed by the author. 

I wish to add to Dr. James’s discussion of the apocalyptic 
chapters of recension A of the Greek text, the point that this 
“christianized”’ part of the work, so akin in its eschatology to 
that of the Apocalypse of St. John, has traits derived from the 
Orphic doctrines of Plato’s’ great eschatological myths, espe- 
cially the Myth of Er in the Republic. 


*M. R. James, Texts and Studies, edited by J. Armitage Robinson, Cam- 
bridge, 1892, II, no. 2. 

2 Op. cit., 52. 

3 Republic, X, 614 Bff. Macurdy, “Influence of Plato’s Eschatological 
Myths,” Transactions of the American Philological Association, XLI (1910), 
65 ff. I. M. Linforth (Arts of Orpheus, University of California Press, 1941) 
believes that there is no evidence for any body of doctrine that can be called 
Orphism (p. 172, et pass.) or ‘“‘Orphic religion” (p. 302, et pass.) He states, 
however, (p. 305) that ‘the common human need required a religion which 
would allay the concern which men individually felt for their spiritual welfare, 

213 
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W. K. C. Guthrie‘ remarks that ‘‘it is in the realm of eschatol- 
ogy and perhaps there alone that we find Christian writers offer- 
ing dogmas which have their ultimate origin in the Orphic 
books,”” and he observes that “there are many intermediate 
sources available, of whom Plato and Virgil are the most famous,” 
while ‘‘some of the most excruciating torments are without 
doubt due to the fertile imagination of Christian zealots them- 
selves.” He notes that in the second century Apocalypse of 
Peter,s discovered in Egypt in 1886, the Orphic lake of filth 
appears. 

The passages in the Apocalypse of St. John which tell of the 
fate of the righteous and the sinner have been ascribed to various 
foreign influences, Babylonian or Egyptian, and the Greek 
influence has been regarded as of less importance. But, as 
Dieterich® has pointed out with regard to the Greek influence 
on the book of Enoch, “‘the culture which dominated the whole 
world and penetrated Palestine by many roads, the culture which 
the Jews everywhere mastered and to which they acclimatized 
themselves, was the Hellenic or the hellenistic.’”’” He asks if 
there can be a doubt about the origin of the new element in this 
Jewish book (i. e. Enoch) an element which cannot be of Jewish 
origin and exactly coincides with Greek tradition. 

In the part of the TA which Dr. James calls ‘‘christianized”’ 
the setting of the scene of judgment, the fiery angels who in- 
flict the punishment on the sinners, the manner of punishment 
and the driving of the souls up to be saved with the righteous 
or to the places of torture for sinners are reminiscent of the 
Vision of Er, the first great literary Apocalypse that has been 
preserved for us. 

In the TA the archangel Michael took Abraham in a chariot 


in this life and the next. This need was met by the things that bore the name 
of Orpheus, the comfortable rites of the mysteries, with the doctrines that 
were implicit in them and the poems which gave expression to the doctrines 
and supplied authority for the rites.” 

4 Orphism and Greek Religion, London, 1935, 269. 

5 Dieterich, Nekuia, 1-9, 37 ff., 60 ff. 

6 Op. cit., 219. 
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of cherubim to a cloud of light? from which he surveyed all the 
earth and the activities and pleasures and sorrows and sins of 
men. Then Michael drove the chariot to the first gate of heaven, 
where there were two roads,® a broad way and a narrow way, 
along which souls were driven by angels, many to everlasting 
punishment by the broad way and few by the narrow way to 
life and Paradise. Outside the gates Adam sat on a gold throne, 
rejoicing at the souls that were saved and weeping and lamenting 
over the lost. Two fiery angels drove on thousands of souls, 
mercilessly lashing them with thongs of fire through the gate 
that led to destruction. Abraham went with Michael within 
the broad gate and saw between the two gates an awful throne, 
fearful to look upon, of awful crystal which glowed like fire, on 
which sat a wonderful man, like the Son of God. This was the 
judge of all creation, God’s deputy, Abel. Before him was a 
crystal-like table of gold, covered with fine linen, on which lay 
a great papyrus volume. An angel on either side acted as secre- 
tary, holding papyrus, ink, and reed pens. In front was an 
angel of light holding a balance and at the left a pitiless fiery 
angel holding a trumpet filled with consuming fire to test the 
sinner. The bright angel who held the balance was the arch- 
angel Dokiel, who weighed righteous deeds and sins with the 
righteousness of God. His name Dokiel is derived from the 
root of the Greek doxtwagw to test. The fiery, pitiless angel 
with fire in his hand was the archangel Purouel, who tested the 
works of men with fire. His name is derived from the Greek 
word, mvp, fire. These angels appear only here. 

The account given in the B recension differs considerably 
from the A text and lacks the gorgeous descriptive details of 


7 Cf. “Er son of Armenois [who] could stand at last on the axis of the world, 
the central column supporting the very sky, there to witness all that heaven 
could show.” A. B. Cook, Zeus, III, 946. “A straight pillar of light,” Ibid., 
II, 114. Cook regards the pillar of light as Orphic. Also Plato, Phaedrus, 
247 C for the “immortals who stand on the outer surface of heaven and gaze 
on the eternal scene.”” Cook, op. cit., 44. Cf. Enoch, 14 8. 

§ Cf. Plato, Gorg., 524, &€ is @éperov Tw dda, } wey els waxapwr vious, 
} 5’els Taprapov. 
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the scene of the court-room, which in A is a glorified picture 
of the ordinary Greek, Egyptian®, or Roman court-room”™ with 
presiding officer, table, or desk, secretaries, and record-books. 
James thinks that the original author was a Jewish Christian, 
who was familiar with the NT, especially the Book of Revelation 
and Matthew, and states that it would be doing violence to all 
probability to look elsewhere than the seventh chapter of 
Matthew for the source of the two gates in the apocalypse of 
the TA. 

It is true that the phrases describing the two gates are taken 
from Matthew," but the placing of the judgment scene between 
the gates and the dispatching of souls resemble the scene in the 
Vision of Er. 


In the TA Abraham is “in the body.”’ In the Vision of Er,” 
the soul of Er has temporarily left his body and has proceeded 
with many other souls to a place of judgment, the meadow, 
between heaven and earth. There are two openings in the 
heaven and two opposite these in the earth, through which the 
souls proceed, after judgment, up through the heaven or down 


through the earth. The soul of Er is told that he must be a 
messenger and report to mortals what he heard and saw in that 
place. The scene of judgment where the judges sat was between 
the openings in heaven and those in earth. The judges affixed 
tablets to the breasts of the just souls, who passed up on the 
right, and to the backs of the evil souls who were sent below 
on the left hand. The arrival of souls who had been journeying 
for a thousand years under the earth and those that had come 
from heaven is described, as well as the penalties for awful 
crimes, and the bellowing mouth near the entrance in the earth, 
which forbade the irredeemable sinners and those who had not 
yet paid the price of their sins to ascend to the meadow of 
judgment. Here were the pitiless fiery men, who as Adam’ 


9 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, U1, no. 675 “External Arrangement of 
the Sitting.” 

© Bousset, Religion des Judenthums, 246 f. 

But cf. Gorgias, loc. cit. 

2 Republic, 614 ff. 

3 Republic, II, 439. 
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says, are the prototypes of the xoAdfovres Gyyedou of later 
apocalyptic literature, as in the Apocalypse of Peter, vv. 21, 23. 
The avenging angels in the Apocalypse of Peter wore garments 
black as night, corresponding to the atmosphere of the black 
place of punishment. The two avenging angels of the TA cor- 
respond in description to the fierce fiery men (&yptoe avdpes 
dvarvpo. idetv) of Plato. These also are fiery to look upon" 
(ripwvor TH Sper) and pitiless. The fiery men in the Vision 
of Er drive the condemned souls to Tartarus, tearing their 
bodies with thorn-branches, while the fiery angels in the TA lash 
their victims with fiery thongs. 

These traits which Dr. James terms “‘christianized” in the 
apocalyptic part of recension A appear to have been borrowed 
directly or indirectly from Plato’s ‘‘vision” of the judgment to 
come. The gorgeous setting of the court-room in the TA is 
inspired by such writings as Ezekiel,*s Enoch (second century 
B. C. and later) and the Book of Revelation.** The judgment 
of souls is Orphic and Platonic. In the TA Abel sits on a throne 
of awful crystal, gleaming like fire. In Revelation’? God sits 
on a throne ringed about with a rainbow, like an emerald. 
In Ezekiel'® the throne is like a sapphire-stone (lapis lazuli?). 
In Enoch’? there is a throne like the throne of God, of ala- 
baster, with a summit of sapphire. The throne in Enoch 14 1s 
is described in the Greek version as crystalline. 

In classical Greek literature there is scant mention of precious 
and semi-precious stones. Herodotus mentions the emerald 


™ Cf. Enoch 17 1: cat pe els tia torov amnyayor éy @ <oi dvTes> 
yivovrar ws mip pdéyov Kai dbrav Bédwor gaivovtrac aoel a&vOpwror. 
Charles (Enoch, 87) remarks that these chapters (17-19) are full of Greek 
elements. 

1 C. C. Torrey, Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy, Yale University 
Press, 1930. Torrey (p. 99) regards Ezekiel as a hellenistic work, perhaps 
230 B.C. in date. Cf. also G. H. Box, Judaism in the Greek Period, Oxford, 
1932, 82 f., 108. 

%6 Cf, Bousset, loc cit. 

743, 

% Torrey, op. cit., 99. ‘The theophany which he describes is of the sort 
which we should expect to find in the book of Enoch.” 

19 Charles, Enoch, 18 12. 
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(smaragdus) column in the temple of Tyre and the emerald 
signet-ring of Polycrates of Samos. Plato in the myth in the 
Phaedo speaks of the pure translucent stones on the True Sur- 
face of the Earth, sard, jasper and emerald, and Aristophanes 
(frag. 320, 13) mentions sards in a list of objects to be found on 
a woman’s toilet-table. For decorative purposes from Homer 
down to hellenistic writérs gold is used as an epithet and com- 
parison for beautiful things, and in a very great number of 
poetic compounds. The literary use of gems to give splendor to 
figurative descriptions, of which the most famous example is 
that of the New Jerusalem with its foundations of precious 
stones, is not inherited from the Greek. 

In the vision of Abraham there is an amalgamation of the 
Platonic myth of the judges, sitting between the gates or open- 
ings to judge the souls as they leave the body and the apoca- 
lyptic descriptions of a throne of splendor, on which God sits 
to judge his people. Dr. James gives evidence for an Egyptian 
origin of the TA, which includes the weighing of souls and the 
recording angels. The weighing of souls (or lives), uxooracia, 
is also found in Greek literature, in the Iliad” and in the lost 
play of that name, Psychostasia, by Aeschylus, and is repre- 
sented on Greek vases and on the Boston counterpart to the 
Ludovisi Throne. Dr. James notes that the book is chiefly 
Jewish, slightly christianized. It may have been composed or 
at least redacted by a Jewish Christian of Alexandria. This 
provenance would account satisfactorily for its Egyptian and 
its Greek Orphic traits. 


The great papyrus volume lying on the crystal and gold 
table, in which accounts of good and evil deeds were set down 
by the recording angels, has parallels in Jewish, Christian, and 
Greek literature. In the Eumenides of Aeschylus the Furies 
tell Orestes that they will carry him off to the lower world, 
where he shall behold the punishments of those who have sinned 
against deity or guest or parent. ‘‘For Hades within the earth 
is a mighty accountant (e@uvos) of mortals, and notes (érw7m@) 


» Cf. Macurdy, op. cit., 66. 
st J],, XXII, 209 ff. 
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everything in his recording (6eAroypadw=inscribing on tab- 
lets) mind.”” The e@uvvos was the public examiner at Athens, 
before whom accounts had to be rendered by each official at the 
end of his year of office. The phrase deAroypadw dpevi perhaps 
may not imply an actual book, but that the idea of such a 
volume was current in fifth century Greece is clear from the 
sceptical speech in Euripides’ play* The Wise Melanippe, in 
which the existence of a Divine Book of Remembrance is 


denied. 


“Do you believe that sins spring up on wings to heaven and 
that some one writes them down on the tablets of Zeus and that 
Zeus inspects them and gives judgment to mortals? For not 
the whole heaven would be space enough for Zeus to write 
thereon the sins of mortals, nor could he investigate and send 
to each man his punishment. But Justice is here, close at hand, 
if you will but see her.” There are also scattered references* 
to a “parchment (d:@0épa) of Zeus,” on which that god records 
the deeds of men. The idea of a “scriptus liber’’ of moral deeds 
and misdeeds is developed gradually in the OT. In Exodus 32 32 
the “book” in which the names of the Israelites are metaphor- 
ically inscribed by Jehovah, is taken from the registration of 
citizens and has no reference to life after death. Psalm 69 2s, 
“Let them be blotted out of the book of the living and not be 
written with the righteous,” is not understood by scholars in the 
NT sense of ‘‘book of eternal life.’’*4 


From the idea of a registration book of the good Israelites, 
who were destined to survive in their descendants, was developed 
the idea of two books,?s one for the good who were to share in 


2 Fr. 506. Cf. Powell, New Chapters in Greek Literature, III, 116 f. 

33 Cf. Dieterich, op. cit., 127. Dieterich believes that the Greek idea of the 
record-book is of Orphic origin. 

Professor Elizabeth C. Evans has called my attention to Fraenkel’s dis- 
cussion of the réle of Arcturus and his fellow-stars, who carry to Zeus a written 
report of the sins of men. Cf. E. Fraenkel, ‘‘The Stars in the Prologue of the 
Rudens,” Classical Quarterly, 1942, 10-14. 

% Luke 10 20; Phil 43; Rev 3 5, 13 8, 7 8, 20 12, 21 37. 

% Cf, Daniel 710, 121; Jubilees 30 22, 36 10; Psalms 56 8; Malachi 3 16; 
Enoch 47 3. 
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the temporal blessings of the Messianic kingdom, and another 
for the evil, who were to be destroyed. The further development 
of the conception of the Books in the NT is connected with the 
final judgment and the doctrine of happy immortality for 
those who are found in the Book of Life and eternal torture for 
those in the Book of sinners. This conception” is especially 
stressed in Revelation 20 12 .: ‘‘And I saw the dead, small 
and great, stand before God and the books were opened; and 
another book was opened, which is the book of life, and the dead 
were judged out of those things which were written in the books, 
according to their works,... And whosoever was not found 
written in the book of life was cast into the lake of fire.’’ This 
idea of a divine book of accounting finds expression in the great 
medieval hymn, Dies Irae. 


mors stupebit et natura 
cum resurget creatura 
iudicanti responsura. 


liber scriptus proferetur 
in quo totum continetur 
unde mundus iudicetur. 


It is notable that the idea of the responsibility of the soul 
for deeds done in the flesh appears first in the apocalyptic of 
the hellenistic period, when the Jews were exposed to Greek 
influence, when, R. H. Charles?’ says, the doctrine of immor- 
tality ‘‘was pressing itself on the notice of Judaism from the 
side of the Greek.” 

It would seem that Plato, whose myths are written with such 
splendor of description and tremendous emphasis on a good 
life and the condition of the soul at death, must have been the 
most powerful Greek influence in transmitting this doctrine 
and in forming the pictures of rewards and punishments for 
the good and sinful souls. Rohde** well says, ‘‘So in the meeting 
of Greek and foreign cultures in the hellenized east it was not 
from the traditional folk-belief, but solely from the inspiration 


%6 Cf. Phil 43; Rev 3 5, 13 8, 17 8, 20 12, 15, 21 27, 22 19. 
27 Book of Enoch, Oxford, 1893, 26. 
% Psyche, II, 378. 
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of Greek philosophy, more easily diffused outside the national 
soil, that the amazing conception of the divinely imperishable 
vitality of the human soul came to foreigners and at least drove 
deeper roots among the receptive Jewish people.” 

In the TA there are in the “‘christianized apocalyptic kernel’’® 
unmistakable Platonic and Orphic touches. The poet Pindar,3* 
before Plato, gave a picture of Orphic rewards and punishments 
for the soul, and Plato quotes Pindar’s doctrine with approval 
in Meno, 81. Guthrie holds that Pindar, being a believer in the 
Olympian religion and a mercenary poet, writing his odes for 
pay, was not necessarily expressing his own belief in the ode 
written for Theron, a Sicilian dynast, who may have been a 
convert to the Orphic religion, then so strong in Magna Graecia. 
Plato, on the other hand, undoubtedly meant in his myths to 
express his own beliefs,3* though reflected 6c’ éodmrpov év 
aiviyuare. 

With all that the author of the Book of Revelation owes to 
Ezekiel,3? Daniel, and other hellenistic apocalyptic writings, he 
would have lacked the inspiration of some of his grandest 
passages if Plato had not ‘‘seen” through the eyes of Er in the 
Republic, and of Socrates in the Phaedo and the Gorgias. The 
purity demanded of the saints and also of those who have purified 
themselves by holy living and philosophy,’ the lake of fire and 
the lake boiling with water and mud, the tortures of the sinner 
and the happiness of the blest,34 the purity and beauty of the 
other Earth,35 and of the New Jerusalem are Orphic traits com- 
mon to Plato and the Book of Revelation. 

The influence of Greek and Platonic conceptions of immor- 
tality on hellenistic Judaism is minimized by R. H. Charles, 


2 James, loc. cit. 

» Ol., II, fr. 129-133. Farnell says (Pindar, I, 15 ff.) ‘Pindar thus becomes 
the first original poet of Paradise. — The poem is a landmark in the history 
of religion.” 

3* Phaedo, 114 D. 

32 Cf. Torrey, loc. cit. 

33 Phaedo, 114 C. 

44 Ibid., 113 A-C, Republic, 615 ff. 

38 Phaedo, 110 B-E 
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who regards the Greek ideas as self-centred if not selfish, and 
those of Plato, in particular, as one-sided and concerned only 
with the salvation of the individual soul.** Here Charles neg- 
lects the value and influence of great ideas, greatly expressed. 
The myths in Plato’s Dialogues doubtless had a more general 
influence on eschatology than any other part of his work, without 
regard to any inconsistencies’? that may be traced by scholars 
in the evolution of his thought. The high poetry of these myths, 
our first great “Visions” of the fate of good and evil souls after 
death, left its impress on the Jewish apocalyptic, and through it 
the author of the Book of Revelation (who, as Charles3* says 
was ‘‘steeped in Jewish apocalyptic literature,’’) though he may 
never have read a word of Plato’s own writings, has inherited 
ideas and to some extent Orphic phraseology from the myths 
in the Republic and the Phaedo. 

My attention has been called by Professor E. R. Goodenough 
and by his book By Light, Ligh#3* to the throne and its occupant 
in the TA. The throne on which Adam sits before the gate of 
Heaven is described in recension A as gilded (xexpvowpévov) 
or gold (xpvgov), in recension B it has no adjective and is called 
a ‘throne of great glory.’4° In recension A the throne of Abel 
is of crystal, and sends forth fiery rays, in recension B no throne 
of Abel is mentioned. The Book of Revelation has the word 
throne an extraordinary number of times." The throne of God 
in this book is called ‘‘a great white throne,”’ but is not called 
golden. That epithet for the throne (cf. Zeus) goes back to 
Iliad, VIII, 442 f.; 


airos 5€ xptoeov émi Opdvov eipiova Zeds 
éfero. 


The Homeric golden throne appears in the Orphic poem* dis- 


36 Eschatology, 80 ff. 

3? Ibid., 152 ff. 

3% Book of Enoch, 42. 

3 Yale University Press, 1933. 

# Cf. Mat 19 28, 25 31. 

« About fifty instances of it occur. Cf. Charles, The Revelation of St. John, 
I, 111. 

# Cf. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, 245, 246. 
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cussed by Goodenough, in By Light, Light, 276 ff. and by Cerfaux 
in Muséon, XXXVII, 1924, “Influence des Mystéres 4 Alexan- 
drie,” 36 ff. In this fragment (I. 30) Zeus sits on his gold throne, 
xpuvoéy évi Opdvw, with earth under him, his right hand touch- 
ing Ocean, the mountains trembling beneath him. Here the 
Homeric weather-god of Olympus has become a cosmic figure, 
but the old phraseology still appears occasionally. The Orphic 
gold throne of Zeus is retained for God in the version of the poem 
which Aristobulus* (2nd cent. B. C.) made, in which he ‘“‘altered 
the fragment into a call to the Mystery of Moses.’ 


The appearance of Adam, the occupant of the gold throne 
in recension A, is said to be “terrible, resembling the Lord.” 
Adam is a witness of the fate of his descendants, rejoicing over 
the saved souls and weeping and lamenting (kAaiwy xai dédv- 
popevoss) over the lost. Abel, who is seated on the awful 
fiery crystal throne is said to occupy it by God’s command. 
Since he is the son of Adam, he and not God will judge the off- 
spring of man (recension A). In recension A Abel has the aspect 
of the sun, with the epithets 7#AuWparos (appearing only in this 
work) and 7Awpopdos, which appears elsewhere in extant Greek 
literature but once. It occurs in verses* written for Demetrius of 
Phaleron in 309 B. C. by a poet of Soloi, Kastorion, who com- 
posed a dithyramb in honor of Bacchus in which Demetrius is 
called #Auwpopgos. Both Abel the judge and his throne are 
called @oBepbs, awful, in recension A. God has given to Abel to 
judge all creation (xa@oav riv xriow), since he is son of the 
First Man, the Protoplast Adam, and all men are Adam’s seed. 
James‘? says that Abel as judge of souls is a conception that he 
does not find recurring in Jewish mythology and suggests that 
the exaltation of Abel may be due to a Sethian origin, since Abel 


4 See Goodenough, op. cit. 280 f. 

“4 Jbid. 280. 

4s A Platonic combination. Cf. Repi., 388 B, 614 E. 

Athen, XII, 542. Cf. )Acoedys, Plato, Repl. 508, 509. Philo Mos. I, 166; 
II, 288. James (p. 52) classes jAcduopdos, waviepos, douNides, dvimapKros 
as late words, but all of them appear much earlier than recension A. Recension 
A has some rare words used by Plato and by Philo. 

@ Op. cit., 125. 
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was an object of devotion among the Sethians. G. H. Box con- 
cludes that the Apocalypse of Abraham and the related TA are 
Jewish and Essene productions. He states the TA may give 
individual aspects of its eschatology from the Essene standpoint.4* 
In view of the undoubtedly Orphic elements in the TA, the proofs 
of Pythagorean-Orphic influence on the Essene doctrine adduced 
by Dieterich’? are of great interest and importance. 

The substitution of Abel for God on the throne resembles the 
exaltation of Moses to God’s throne in the dream vision related 
by the Jewish tragic poet Ezekiel.s° The throne of Abel is 
“forensic,’’s* like the throne in Daniel 7 9 f., not a cosmic, Orphic 
throne such as that of Moses in his vision. But the awe that 
surrounds it and Abel, its awful crystal with fire gleaming from 
it, suggest to me that it isa ‘‘forensic’”’ rendering of the tremendous 
cosmic picture’ in the book of Enoch of God’s awful dwelling, 
where the Great Unseen Glory sits, ‘‘pavilioned in splendor,” 
on a crystals3 throne from which streams of flaming fire flow. The 
throne is in a palace built of fire, within a palace of crystal 
hailstones, surrounded by a flaming wall. A flame of fire was 
round about God, a great fire stood before him and no one could 
draw nigh the Unseen God. God is &éparos,54 not to be looked 
upon, in recension A XVI, where the phrases Tod dopdrou 
matpos and 6 ddparos Obs appear. Abel, who is deputy for 
God and like the sun in his splendor (#Aidparos and #N0- 
popdos) and his fiery crystal throne are terrifying, but he can 
be looked upon, whereas in Enoch no angel could come near 


# Box, Apocalypse of Abraham, pp. XXI-XXIII, XXXI. 

4” Nekuia, 221 ff. But cf. Bousset, op. cit., 484 ff. 

8% Fully discussed by Goodenough, op. cit., 289 ff. Cf. Cerfaux, op. cit., 
35 ff. 

st Cf. Bousset, loc. cit. 

5? Enoch 14, 

583 KpvoTaAAwvos in the Greek version. See Charles, Enoch, 347. The word 
xpboraddor, ice, assumed the meaning crystal in the fourth century B.C. 
The author of the Book of Revelation got the word from Enoch and uses it in 
descriptions of supernatural splendor. 

ss The word ddéparos is used by Plato over a dozen times in his Dialogues, 
six times in the Timaeus. For its Orphic connections see Goodenough op. cit., 
339. 
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God because of the flaming fire about his crystal throne, and no 
flesh could behold him. 

The scene in Enoch is generally held to be derived from and 
an expansion of55 the scene of the Great Assize in Daniel 7 9-14. 
The debt may have been on the part of the author of Daniel if 
Charles is right in dating 1 Enoch 6-36 as (probably) before 
170 B.C. and Daniel 168 B. C.5° Charles’? says of this portion 
of Enoch that it represents the earliest and in some respects the 
most primitive theodicy of the second century. The judgment 
scenes in which, as Bousset says,5* in place of the War-God 
Jahweh fighting with the sword there appears the Judge who sits 
upon the throne with the books of judgment open before him, 
seem to me to have their origin in the Greek conceptions so 
prevalent in the second century B.C. when Jewish apocalyptic 
was developing, and to go back ultimately to such grand Orphic 
judgment scenes as are found in Plato’s Gorgias’ where the sons 
of Zeus judge souls, and in the Republic. 

Dr. James says that the book of Enoch doubtless set the 
fashion for all later books which represent the seer as being 
conducted over unknown regions by angelic guides. 

But two centuries before Enoch, Plato had written of Er who 
had been taken to stand on the central column that supports 
the sky, ‘‘there to witness all that heaven could show.’ And 
Plato writes of the souls called immortal who reach a height and 
go on to stand on the surface of heaven where they behold the 
things that lie beyond the heaven, ‘“‘that region which no poet 
has yet sung, nor shall any poet ever sing it worthily.” Here, 
as Cook says, Plato is Pythagorizing. 

Bousset® speaks of the “‘extraordinarily noteworthy repre- 
sentation”’ of the Judgment Scene in the TA, recension A. In 


ss Montgomery, Daniel, New York, 1927, 296. 

536 Eschatology, 211-213. 

8? Ibid., 213. 

38 Op. cit., 246. % Gorgias, 523 ff. 

6 Republic, 614 c ff. 

6 Cook, Zeus, III, 346. 

6 Phaedrus, 247 C. Cf. Cook, op. cit. 11, 42 ff. Parmenides, frag. 1, Diels 
(quoted by Cook). 

6 Op. cit., 248. 
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deriving the scene, as I do, from the great Judgment scenes in 
Plato, I do not wish to imply that the derivation was direct and 
that the writer of this apocalyptic portion of the TA was ac- 
quainted with the Republic, the Gorgias and the Phaedrus at 
first hand. I do argue that the philosophical and religious ideas 
of Plato sifted down through the hellenistic centuries and altered 
religious conceptions, producing new literary forms. Charles’s 
statement™ that an immeasurable gulf divides Plato’s doctrine 
of immortality from Jewish no less than from Christian doctrine 
appears to me to ignore entirely the great debt for ideas and 
vocabulary in which to express the ideas that hellenistic Judaism 
and Christianity alike owe to Plato, who after his death, like 
“Orpheus,” proved a ‘‘marvelous mediator’”® between Jew and 
Greek. 


64 Eschatology, 155. 

6s Cook, op. cit., II, 54. Cf. Goodenough, op. cit., 72, 378 ff., et. pass. An 
Introduction to Philo Judaeus, Yale University Press, 1940, 11 ff. ‘“‘But no 
man educated like Philo in the sublime philosophy of the Greeks could fail 
to be moved by it.”; cf. 145, 158, et pass. 





ANCIENT JEWISH CALENDATION 


GRACE AMADON 
I. THE PROBLEM 


N 1903, the Journal of Philology published the well known 
article by J. K. Fotheringham —“‘The Date of the Cruci- 

fixion.”” In 1913, David Sidersky made a contribution to chron- 
ology concerning ancient Jewish time, including a brief analysis 
of the lunar computations of Maimonides. In 1928, Karl Schoch 
publicly replied (Biblica) to Gerhardt’s erroneous computation 
of the March new moon in 30 A. D. These calendrical discussions 
are outstanding because each represents an astronomical argu- 
ment that lights up the field of early Jewish dates, although there 
is no united conclusion concerning them. Recently George Ogg 
(1939) has carefully reviewed and summarized numerous writings 
of early Christian historians with reference to the crucifixion date, 
but makes the significant statement that he cannot draw a defi- 
nite conclusion from these ancient records. Therefore, to some 
it seems futile to continue research in crucifixion chronology, 
while by others it is looked upon as the only true foundation of 
all the scripture dates. 

And indeed it can be stated that no ancient Jewish date is 
described with so great chronological detail as the crucifixion 
date. Consequently, in this realm of Jewish research, contribu- 
tions on an astronomical and calendrical basis, and from the vitally 
related viewpoint of biblical archaeology, are on the increase. 
The past forty years represent a marvelous unfolding of the rela- 
tion between the defined mction of the moon and her requisite 
place on the primitive Jewish calendar. If Fotheringham had 
made his computations on the basis of the true paschal season in 


ancient Israel, his moon table would be a classic in early Jewish 
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reckoning ;' for he calculated all the new moons cited, giving in 
each instance the distance of the phasis from perigee, and the 
longitude of the moon’s ascending node. His long translation 
period in March, 30 A. D., is therefore significant, as also his 
resultant passover date on Saturday, April 8, for that year. 


f...- yaervtO™ | 
Vernal Equinox ; 


Capricorn 


MOON’S APPARENT MONTHLY COURSE IN ZODIAC BELT 


Through the center of the Zodiac Belt runs the ecliptic, or sun’s apparent 
path in the sky, as seen from the earth. The moon’s apparent path is also 
projected by the eye upon the zodiac, around which she appears to travel 
every month. Though millions of miles apart, the paths of both sun and 
moon seem to be traced upon the same celestial surface. In one month’s 
time the sun advances one sign only, while the moon travels through 
nearly the whole zodiac. The moon's orbit is inclined to the ecliptic by 
an angle of about five degrees. When nearest the earth, the moon's posi- 
tion is called perigee; when farthest from the earth, it is called apogee. 

The moon passes through the zodiac with an irregular velocity. Her. 
course runs alternately about two weeks north of the sun, and two weeks 
south of the sun. Her smallest daily movement amounts to 11° 6' 35", and 
her largest, 15° 14’ 35".* The sun requires six months to go from Aries to 


: J. K. Fotheringham, ‘‘The Date of the Crucifixion,” Journal of Philology, 
XXIX (1903), 107. 


*Geminus, “‘Elementa Astronomiae,” Uranologion, 211. 
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Libra, or from the vernal equinox to the autumnal; the moon apparently 
travels this distance in about two weeks; while the earth, in her daily revo- 
lution, turns from Aries to Libra in 12 hours. The time from conjunction 
to phasis is called the ‘translation period,” and this varies from one to 
four days according to the place of the moon. 

The accompanying diagram represents the apparent course only of the 
sun and moon. The center of the solar system is, of course, the sun, around 
which the earth and her lunar satellite revolve, along with the other 
planets. 


But other authorities in lunar astronomy have also failed as 
yet to employ the indispensable features that gave character to 
the primitive Jewish calendar. These are (1) the relation of the 
Jewish first month to a characteristic agricultural season; and 
(2) a 14-Nisan passover on the next day after the Jewish day of 
full moon in Jerusalem. The first feature is fully recognized by 
ancient chronologers, and is frequently mentioned in their discus- 
sions. The principle is luni-solar, because it tied the first lunar 
month to the solar season of first fruits. But no computation of 
early Jewish cycles seems to be based upon this principle. Modern 
interpretations of the ancient form of calendar commonly place 
the passover at the first full moon after the vernal equinox, and 
often in March when the new fruits could not possibly be ripe 
in Palestine. Consequently, a lunar calendar cycle, constructed 
according to the seasonal limits of the first ripe fruits of Palestine 
— the barley harvest — would revive the apparently forgotten 
principle that regulated the time of the ancient Jewish first month. 

The second feature of the ancient Jewish calendar fixed the 
relation cf the paschal feast to both full moon and new moon, 
and this law is confirmed by calendrical principles that are under 
control of the moon’s motion. The operation of both features is 
verified and supported by the synthetic dates of Scripture and 
related Jewish history, and these preclude certain recognized 
systems of lunar time from becoming the model upon which to 
construct the ancient Jewish calendar. 


1. The law of the first fruits could not operate in the wind, 
snow, and rain of Palestinian March, and it therefore represents 
a principle that prevents the modern Jewish calendar from be- 
coming an exponent of the ancient system. The rabbinical 
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dehtyéth are a second objection, for they have not as yet been 
shown to have been a corollary of early Jewish measurement of 
time. The modern Jewish passover date on 15 Nisan is an addi- 
tional objection, for the OT fully sets forth the 14 Nisan as the 
original passover date, upon which the lamb was sacrificed and 
eaten. Furthermore, a 15-Nisan passover, if coinciding with the 
full moon, periodically contravenes the astronomical relation 
between the conjunction and phasis, making the translation 
period altogether too short, and at times even anticipating the 
conjunction by the calendar phasis! 


2. The Pentateuchal passover date on 14 Nisan, with its recur- 
ring long translation periods at the beginning of the month, do 
not agree with the correspondingly shorter translation periods of 
the ancient Babylonian calendar,? although the Nisan phasis on 
both Jewish and Babylonian meridians was of course connected 
with the same conjunction unless the intercalation differed. How- 
ever, the Babylonian reckoning did not recognize the second out- 
standing principle of ancient Jewish time — its full-moon relation 
to the passover — and hence does not commonly check with the 
synchronizing dates of Jewish history. This is demonstrated by 
the Assuan papyri and their Aramaic dates, only one of which 
exactly agrees with the Jewish phasis, as determined by Neh- 
emiah and Ezra synchronisms; while two differ by a whole month, 
one by three days, and the rest by two days.} The new moon of 
the Cambyses 400 Tablet also differs by two days from Jewish 
new-moon reckoning. 


Therefore, neither the modern calculated luni-solar calendar of 
the Jews, nor the purely observed calendar of ancient Babylon, 
with its irregular lunar month, and short translation periods, 
agrees with the ancient Jewish calendar, which is consistently 
founded upon the law of the barley harvest and upon the 14- 
Nisan passover date and its full-moon relationship. 


2In Dr. O. Neugebauer’s computation of the Babylonian cuneiform texts 
of the Seleucid era — not yet published — the translation period never extends 
to the third day after the day of conjunction as periodically does the Jewish 
reckoning. 

3 Richard A. Parker, ‘‘Persian and Egyptian Chronology,” American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, LVIII (1941), 289. 
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Consequently, supplemental to the gospel date of the cruci- 
fixion, are the genetic laws of the ancient Israelite calendar, and 
the equally requisite laws pertaining to lunar astronomy and the 
principles of calendation. These three sources, together with 
other synchronal dates of Jewish history, represent a consistent 
foundation upon which ancient Jewish calendation can be framed. 

With reference to synchronisms in general, if the regnal year, 
the day of the week, and the Jewish feast date are known, then 
the method of calendation employed is at once demonstrable. It 
is not insisted that the calendar reckoning here presented in sup- 
port of ancient Jewish time is the method employed by the prim- 
itive Hebrews, although the relation must be close on account of 
the astronomical principles involved. Furthermore, by solving 
ancient Jewish synchronisms, it answers the challenge that no 
one knows how the ancient Jews reckoned time. 


The scriptural events introduced into the argument are those 
only that hold an identifying relation to chronology. The astro- 
nomical principles governing the calendar moon are the chief 
basis for the conclusions, and they have been substantiated dur- 
ing a period of several years’ collaboration with Glen H. Draper, 
Associate Astronomer, U.S. Naval Observatory, Washington, 
D. C. His watchful insistence with reference to the laws of lunar 
astronomy is gratefully acknowledged. The dates presented are 
both calculated and observed — observed in the sense that they 
are in harmony with the moon’s position as nearly as can be 
accomplished by the calendar moon. The accompanying Nisan 
moon-tables are taken from a forthcoming series of Nisan new- 
moon reckoning. 
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FIRST CENTURY MOONS AND INTERVALS'- TABLE I 
(Jerusalem Civil Time) 


Day of Tr. Wazing Year 
Conjunction 1 Nisan Week Period Full Moon 14 Nisan Period Length 
(Days) (Days) (Days) 
1249—Apr 14 Thur 1.28 Apr 2640 Apr 27 { 13.91——355 
1.72—Apr 4 Tues 2.05 Apr 15.91 Apr 17 14.19 —— 384 
20.41— Apr 23 Mon 2.36 May 4.90 May 6 14.49 —— 354 
844—Apr 11 Fri 2.33 Apr 23.62 Apr 24 15.18 —— 355 
28.69—Apr 1 Wed 3.07 Apr 13.22 Apr 14 15.53 —— 384 
16.60— Apr 20 Tues 3.17 May 2.09 May 3 15.49 —— 354 
625—Apr 9 Sat 2.52 Apr 21.31 Apr 22 15.06 —— 354 
25.96 — Mar Wed 1.80 Apr 9.33 Apr 10 14.37 —— 384 
13.94 — Apr Tues 1.83 Apr 28.02 Apr 29 | 14.08 —— 354 
3.38 — Apr Sat 1.39 Apr 17.33 Apr 18 13.95 —— 355 
23.53 — Mar Thur 2.23 Apr 6.90 Apr 8 14.37 —— 384 
10.23 — Apr Wed 2.54 Apr 24.92 Apr 26 14.69 —— 354 
30.28 — Apr Sun 2.48 Apr 14.61 Apr 15 15.33 —— 384 
18.09 — Apr Sat 2.68 May 3.58 May 4 15.49 —— 355 
7.57 — Apr Thur 3.20 Apr 22.99 Apr 24 15.42 —— 354 
27.25 — Mar Mon 2.51 Apr 11.11 Apr 12 14.86 —— 384 
15.27 — Apr Sun 2.50 Apr 29.78 May i 14.51 —— 354 
4.89 — Apr Thur 1.88 Apr 18.89 Apr 20 14.00 —— 354 
25.26 — Mar Mon 1.50 Apr 8.27 Apr 9 14.01 —— 384 
12.00 — Apr Sun 1.77 Apr 26.21 Apr 27 14.21 —— 355 
1.03 — Apr Fri 2.73 Apr 15.92 Apr 17 14.89 —— 384 
19.74 — Apr Thur 3.03 May 4.93 May 6 15.19 -—— 354 
9.00 — Apr Mon 2.77 Apr. 24.53 Apr 25 15.53 —— 355 
28.55 — Apr Sat 3.20 Apr 12.86 Apr 14 15.31 —— 383 
16.57 — Apr Thur 2.20 May 1.58 May 2 15.01 —— 354 
6.28 — Apr Mon 1.49 Apr 20.60 Apr 21 14.32 —— 355 
26.83 — Mar Sat 1.93 Apr 9.76 Apr ll 13.93 —— 383 
13.68 — Apr Thur 1.09 Apr 27.62 Apr 28 13.94 —— 355 
2.82 — Apr Tues Apr 17.21 Apr 18 14.39 —— 355 
22.84 — Mar Sun ; Apr 6.93 Apr 8 15.09 —— 384 
10.58 — Apr Sat Apr 25.94 Apr 27 15.36 —— 354 
29.95 — Apr Wed Apr 14.47 Apr 15 15.52 —— 384 
17.90 — Apr Tues May 3.29 May 4 15.39 —— 354 
7.58 — Apr Sat Apr 22.40 Apr 23 14.82 —— 354 
28.27 — Mar 30 Wed Apr 11.43 Apr 12 14.16 ——— 384 
15.21 — Apr Apr 29.19 Apr 30 13.98 —— 354 
456—Apr 6 Apr 18.59 Apr 19 14.03 255 
24.62 — Mar 27 Apr 8.23 Apr 9 14.61 —— 384 
12.31 — Apr Apr 27.25 Apr 28 14.94 —— 355 
31.46—Apr 4 Apr 15.92 Apr 17 15.46 —— 384 
19.33— Apr 23 May 4.85 May 6 15.52 ——- 354 
8.87— Apr 12 2.90 Apr 24.15 Apr 25 15.28 —— 354 
29.58— Apr 1 Apr 13.21 Apr 14 14.63 ——— 384 
16.60— Apr 19 2.17 Apr 30.90 May 2 14.30 —— 3i4 
6.14—Apr 8 1.63 Apr 20.07 Apr 21 13.93 —— 354 
Mar 26.40— Mar 28 Mon 1.42 Apr 9.55 Apr 10 14.15 ——— 384 
Apr 14.11—Apr 16 1.66 Apr 28.54 Apr 29 14.43 —— 355 
Apr 2.14—Apr 5 Fri 2.63 Apr 17.26 Apr 18 15.12 —— 355 
Mar 22.35 — Mar 26 Wed 3.41 Apr 6.88 Apr 8 15.53 —— 384 
Apr 10.25—Apr 14 Tues 3.52 Apr 25.77 Apr 27 15.52 —— 354 














*The asterisk marks the years having a Veadar spring. 
Conjunction and full-moon dates taken from Ginzel’s Chronologic. 
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FIRST CENTURY MOONS AND INTERVALS _ TABLE Ii 
(Jerusalem Civil Time) 


Dayof Tr. Wazing Year 
Conjunction 1Nisan Week Period Full Moon Period Length 
(Days) (Days) (Days) 
Mar 30.88 — Apr Sat 2.88 Apr 14.99 15.11 —— 383 
Apr 17.91— Apr Thur 1.86 May 2.68 14.77 —— 354 6940 

Apr 7.58— Apr 1.19 Apr 21.72 14.14 —— 355 
Mar 28.05 — Mar Sat 1.71 Apr 10.99 13.94 —— 384 
Apr 15.86— Apr Fri 1.91 Apr 29.90 14.04 —— 354 
Apr 3.91— Apr Tues 1.86 Apr 18.54 14.63 —— 355 
Mar 23.96 — Mar Sun 280 Apr 8.26 15.30 —— 384 
Apr 11.76— Apr Sat 3.01 Apr 27.24 15.48 —— 354 
Apr 1.22—Apr Wed 2.55 Apr 16.67 15.45 —— 384 
Apr 19.20— Apr Tues 2.57 May 4.44 15.24 —— 354 
Apr 8.90— Apr Sat 1.87 Apr 23.48 14.58 —— 354 
Mar 29.54 — Mar Wed 1.22 Apr 12.57 14.03 —— 384 
Apr 17.45— Apr May 1.37 13.92 —— 355 
Apr 5.69— Apr Sun 2.08 Apr 19.86 14.17 —— 354 
Mar 25.72 — Mar Thur 2.04 Apr 9.55 14.83 —— 384 
Apr 13.42— Apr Wed 2.35 Apr 28.57 15.15 —— 355 
Apr 2.66— Apr Mon Apr 18.18 15.52 —— 354 
Mar 22.19 — Mar Fri Apr 6.54 15.35 —— 384 
Apr 10.20— Apr Thur Apr 25.28 15.08 —— 354 
Mar 30.91 — Apr Mon : Apr 14.29 14.38 —— 384 
Apr 18.89— Apr Sun May 2.99 14.10 —— 354 
Apr 7.35— Apr Thur Apr 21.29 13.94 —— 355 
Mar 27.52 — Mar Tues Apr 10.85 14.33 —— 384 
Apr 15.20— Apr Mon Apr 29.87 14.67 —— 354 
Apr 4.25—Apr 7 Fri 2.52 Apr 19.56 15.31 —— 355 
Mar 23.59— Mar 27 Wed Apr 8.13 15.54 —— 384 
Apr 11.53—Apr 15 Tues 3.24 Apr 26.97 15.44 —— 354 
Apr 1.20—Apr 4 Sat Apr 16.09 14.89 —— 384 
Apr 20.23— Apr 23 Fri 2.54 May 4.76 14.53 —— 354 
Apr 885—Apr 11 Tues Apr 22.85 14.00 —— 354 
Mar 29.23— Mar 31 Sat 1.53 Apr 12.23 14.00 —— 384 
Apr 16.97— Apr 19 Fri 1.80 May 1.17 14.20 —— 355 
Apr 6.00—Apr 9 Wed 2.77 Apr 20.87 14.87 —— 354 
Mar 25.12 — Mar 28 Sun 2.64 Apr 9.55 15.43 —— 384 
Apr 12.97— Apr 16 Sat 2.80 Apr 28.49 15.52 —— 355 
Apr 2.51—Apr 6 Thur 3.26 Apr 17.83 15.32 —— 354 
Mar 23.20— Mar 26 Mon 2.56 Apr 6.90 14.70 —— 383 
Apr 10.23— Apr 12 Sat 1.54 Apr 24.57 14.34 —— 355 
Mar 30.79—Apr 2 Thur 1.97 Apr 13.72 13.93 —— 383 
Apr 18.65—Apr 20 Tues 1.12 May 2.58 13.93 —— 355 
Apr 7.79—Apr 10 Sun 1.98 Apr 22.17 14.38 —— 355 
Mar 26.82— Mar 30 Fri 2.94 Apr 10.88 15.06 —— 384 
Apr 14.55— Apr 18 Thur 3.22 Apr 29.88 15.33 —— 354 
Apr 3.89—Apr 7 Tues 2.88 Apr 19.42 15.53 —— 354 
95 Mar 24.50— Mar 27 Fri 2.26 Apr 8.68 15.18 —— 384 
Apr 11.52— Apr 14 Thur 2.25 Apr 26.37 14.85 —— 354 
97 Apr 1.2i1—Apr 3 Mon 1.55 Apr 15.39 14.18 —— 384 
98* Apr 20.16—Apr 22 Sun 1.61 May 4.14 13.98 —— 354 
99 Apr 9.52—Apr li Thur 1.25 Apr 23.53 14.01 —— 355 
100 Mar 28.59— Mar 31 Tues 2.17 Apr 12.17 14.58 —— 384 





*The asterisk marks the years having a Veadar spring. 
Conjunction and full-moon dates taken from Ginszel's Chronologie. 
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JEWISH-CALENDAR WEEK TABLE III 

Tammuz Elul Hesvan Tebet Adar 
Sivan Ab Tishri Kisleu Shebat Veadar 
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From Table IV the day of the week is determined for any Jewish date. 
Hyphens mark the beginning of each week as counted from the first day 
of Nisan. Upon whatever day of the week 1 Nisan falls, all the succeeding 
weeks to the last of Hesvan begin on the same week day. The length of 
the lunar year determines how each month and week shall begin after 
Hesvan. Throughout the whole year, however, the 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 
29th days of a month are always the same day of the week as the first day 
of the month. 

These permanent calendar features make it possible to compute easily 
any date between the marked weeks. If, for example, 1 Nisan is Tuesday, 
then every hyphened date for the first eight months is Tuesday; and 24 
Elul, counting from Tuesday, 21 Elul, would be Friday. 
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The following rules govern the weeks that follow Hesvan: 


1. In a 354-day year, the weeks begin on the same day of the week as 
1 Nisan throughout the year. 

2. In a 355-day year, the weeks following Hesvan, which gains a day, 
begin a day later. 

3. In a 384-day year, the weeks all begin on the same day of the week 
except for the last month, where they begin a day later because one day 
has been added to Adar prior. 

3. In a 383-day year, the weeks after Kisleu, which loses a day, and on 
to the end of Adar, begin a day earlier. After Adar, they begin a day later. 


TISHRI CALENDAR’ TABLE IV 
(1 Nisan+177 days =1 Tishri) 


1 Nisan 1 Tishri 1 Nisan 1 Tishri 
Mar 23 — Sept 16 Apr 9— Oct 
Mar 24 — Sept 17 Apr 10 — Oct 
Mar 25 — Sept 18 Apr 11 — Oct 
Mar 26 — Sept 19 Apr 12 — Oct 
Mar 27 — Sept 20 Apr 13 — Oct 
Mar 28 — Sept 21 Apr 14 — Oct 
Mar 29 — Sept 22 Apr 15 — Oct 
Mar 30 — Sept 23 Apr 16 — Oct 10 
Mar 31 — Sept 24 Apr 17 — Oct 11 
Apr 1— Sept 25 Apr 18 — Oct 12 
Apr 2— Sept 26 Apr 19 — Oct 13 
Apr 3— Sept 27 Apr 20 — Oct 14 
Apr 4— Sept 28 Apr 21 — Oct 15 
Apr 5— Sept 29 Apr 22 — Oct 16 
Apr 6— Sept 30 Apr 23 — Oct 17 
Apr 7—Oct 1 Apr 24 — Oct 18 
Apr 8—Oct 2 Apr 25 — Oct 19 


Table IV presents a simple method of reckoning the autumn feast dates 
for any Jewish year. Upon whatever day of the week the Nisan new year 
falls, the Tishri new year will fall on the second week day after. If 1 Nisan 
is on Monday, then 1 Tishri is Wednesday. Hence the Feast of Taber- 
nacles on 15 Tishri, always began on the second day after the day of the 
week that marked the first day of Nisan. 

The observed position of the Tishri new moon would not differ much 
from its calculated position, for six mean lunations — 6 x 29.53 days = 
177.18 days — if reckoned from the sunset beginning of 1 Nisan, would 
reach only a little beyond the sunset beginning of 1 Tishri. 
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Furthermore, according to the Talmud, before the fixed Jewish calendar 
came into form, the month Elul always had 29 days.* Any question as to 
the Julian dating of the Jewish dates following the Tishri new year is 
answered by the synchronal dates of the Bible and related Jewish history. 


II. NATURE OF THE ANCIENT JEWISH CALENDAR 


The scripture date of the death of Christ is a chronological syn- 
chronism. The day of the week is known, also the Jewish feast 
date, and the geographical meridian on which the crucifixion 
moon is reckoned. In addition, salient details with reference to 
the moon’s visibility are known — the anomaly of the moon, the 
inclination of the sun’s path to the horizon, the latitude of the 
observer, and the sign of the zodiac — features that have a deter- 
mining relation to the first appearance of every Jewish new moon, 
and hence to the subsequent civil dates of the month itself. The 
genetic paschal feast laws regulating the month and date of the 
passover are of Pentateuchal origin, and testimonies can be cited 
regarding Jewish feast practice in the first century.4 The year 
only is unknown, although there are calendrical and historical 


clues that point to its identity. The gospel narrative identifies 
the season.5 


And one must proceed to discover the Julian civil year of the 
crucifixion and its associate passover by equating the known day 
of the week — Friday — with its coincident 14-Nisan paschal 
date, and the corresponding position of the Nisan moon. It is 
the purpose of this study to demonstrate more fully that only 


*Landau, J., Commentary on Beza, p. 16. 

Babylonian Talmud, Sukka 54 b. Tr. Epstein. 1938. 

Schaumberger, P. Joh., ‘‘The 14th Nisan, and the Day of the Crucifixion 
and the Synoptists.” Biblica, IX (1928), Fasc. i. 





4Philo, Life of Moses, II, 224; Decalogue, 159. Maimonides, Tractatus 
Primus de Sacrificio Paschali, tr. de Compiegne de Veil, London, 1683, cap. I, 
p. 4. Josephus, Antiquities, XVII, ix, 3; Wars, II, ii, 3. These authoritative 
references point to a “private altar’’ sacrifice in the first century — the lamb 
being slain by the individual at his own door. 

5 The crucifixion passover was a late-season feast, when the leaves were on 
the trees; cf. Luke 21 29, 30. The lateness of the fishing season, as in John 21, 
is also witness. 
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the pentateuchal 14-Nisan date agrees with the crucifixion scene 
and with the astronomical and ancient laws governing the place 
of the calendar moon, and that it represents the fundamental 
principle of all the OT and NT dates. 


But it is unessential, and also impossible, that exact coinci- 
dence between the moon and the calendar should always be 
present. No lunar calendar, either calculated or observed, has 
ever been able to accomplish this — not even the observed cal- 
endar of Muharram. The following is a co-statement from 
Scaliger and Bucherius on this point: 


Hence it is most foolish what certain Jews write — ancient as well as 
modern — that when each temple was standing, it was the custom to 
designate the new moons from the appearance of the moon. The Moham- 
medans, who begin the new moon of Muharram on the third day or second 
day from the conjunction of the luminaries, could not guarantee this. For 
not in every new moon, not even in a cloudless sky, could they see the 
moon. Thus Scaliger. [Bucherius continues.] And with this opinion I 
seem to agree, because in the cited Talmud, it is said to have sometimes 
happened that a certain form and likeness of the moon would appear on 
the 27th day, and the people would all shout, ‘‘Mekudash, Mekudash, 
sanctificata est, sanctificata est!” But by Rabbi Simeon, son of Gamaliel, 
the adviser, it was decreed that, according to the calculation of the syn- 
agogue, the new moon would be designated on the next day.® 


Fotheringham also offers confirmatory testimony relating to 
the Mohammedan calendar: 


For religious purposes the beginning of each month is fixed by observa- 
tion of the lunar crescent. For the purposes of civil life there has never 
been an exact rule, and different beginnings of the month have been used 
by different people living in the same town. It is, therefore, impossible to 
give an exact interpretation to a date expressed in this calendar unless the 
day of the week is given as well as the day of the month.7 


Albirfint, an Arabian chronicler, also agrees: 


The variation in the appearance of the new-moon does not depend alone 
upon the latitudes, but to a great extent also upon the longitudes of the 
countries. For, frequently, new-moon is not seen in some place, whilst she 
ts seen in another place not far to the west; and frequently she is seen in 


6 Aegidii Bucherii, De Doctrina Temporum, Antverpiae, 1634, 373. 
7 J. K. Fotheringham, British Nautical Almanac, 1935, 768. 
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both places at once. This is one of the reasons for which it would be neces- 

sary to have special calculations and tables for every single degree of 

longitude.® 

And the following is a testimony of weight from Schwarz, who 
is writing concerning the genesis of Jewish time: 

For since the visibility of the new moon depends upon the position of 
the ecliptic as against the horizon, it cannot be determined in advance 
{that is, by observation only] that one or the other month shall be full or 
deficient. It is just as possible to have two full months follow each other 
as for two deficient.® 

A recent personal communication from Dr. Richard Parker 
(University of Chicago) gives a significant calculation of a con- 
secutive series of four 30-day months in his Babylonian calendar 
research : 


30 days 30 30 = 30 


22 LSS 
. 9/3 (Ululu) 10/3 11/2 12/2 1/1 (Tebetu) 
. 8/29 (Ululu) 9/28 10/28 11/27 12/27 (Tebetu) 
. 7/14 (Duzu) 8/13 9/12 10/12 11/11 (Arahsamnu) 
. 8/5 (Abu) 9/4 10/4 11/3 12/3 (Kislimu) 
. 8/12 (Abu) 9/11 10/11 11/10 12/10 (Kislimu) 
. 5/10 (Aiaru) 6/9 7/9 8/8 9/7 (Ululu) 
. 6/17 (Simanu) 7/17 8/16 9/15 10/15 (Tashritu) 


621 
436 
136 
119 
117 
111 B. 
33 A. 


OOOO: 0) 


He adds: ‘‘They result from the coincidence of the lengthening 
lunar period and the lengthening of the time period required for 
visibility.” 

The ancient Jewish people must have experienced all these 
variations in purely astronomical calculation and observation of 
the moon. And it is immediately evident that if, from the time 
of Ezra, the primitive Jewish calendar was built up upon observa- 
tion alone, the center of observing the moon could not have been 
Babylon. For although after the exile, the Jews returned to 
Palestine with Babylonian names of the lunar months on their 
calendar, yet it is inconsistent to substitute the meridian of Baby- 
lon for that of Jerusalem in Jewish calendation, without some 


8 Albirfni, The Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, 77 f. 
9 Adolf Schwarz, Der jiidische Kalender, Breslau, 1872, 10, n. 2. 
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record of a change that would have thrust uncertainty and irregu- 
larity into the whole Jewish feast period. When the change did 
finally come in post-Talmudic times it stirred up such a fierce 
polemic in Jewry that a new sect arose in the 10th century with 
a new Jewish calendar to meet the issue.'? Furthermore, the 
context in Exodus 12 provides evidence that an important cal- 
endar change in Israel would be announced by divine command. 

Moreover, if the ancient Jewish calendar moon had at any time 
been controlled by Babylonian reckoning, then the calendar 
would possibly have been governed by the principles of observa- 
tion alone. An irregular length of year and month would have 
been the result, and the precise calendar festal dates could not 
have been given out in advance. Intercalation would have been 
uncertain, and the scattered Jews would not have known whether 
to go up to the temple in March or April. For the Babylonians 
inserted their leap month sometimes in the spring, and then again 
in the autumn.” And, like ancient Babylon,’? Ezra and Nehe- 
miah would have continued to count their regnal years from 
Nisan instead of Tishri.* 

Perhaps the most outstanding evidence that opposes Baby- 
lonian observation as a pilot control of the Jewish festal calendar 
is the fact that the new moons of the Ezra and Nehemiah dates 
respond to astronomical calculation, but not to the Babylonian 
new-moon reckoning which controls the Aramaic dates of the 
Assuan papyri.™ 

Important testimony supporting ancient Jewish calculation 
concerns the thirty-day Jewish month, at the end of which the 
new moon, or @aots, might appear a day early in the western sky 
at even. The early Jews provided for this astronomical uncer- 


re Samuel Poznanski, Jewish Quarterly Review, X (1897), 152-161. 

1 Dr. O. Neugebauer (Brown University) in a personal communication. 

22 Heinrich, Zimmern, ‘“‘Zum bablyonischen Neujahrsfest,” Aus den Berichten 
der philologisch-historischen Klasse der kéniglich-sdchsischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, LVIII, 1903. 

13 Cf. Neh 11, 21, and 514. The king’s reign does not change between 
Chisleu and the subsequent Nisan, and even to the time when Nehemiah was 
appointed governor. Then the new reign must have begun in Tisrhi! 

«4 Richard A. Parker, ‘‘Persian and Egyptian Chronology,” American Jour- 
nal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, LVIII (1941), 289. 
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tainty by keeping a double new-moon sabbath at the end of each 
full month. They feasted the triakade, or tricesima sabbath, as 
the last day of the old month, while the first day of the new month 
was called Rosh Hodesh as usual, and from it the days of the new 
month were counted. This new-moon superstition is very old, 
and is frequently mentioned in ancient literature. It is referred 
to by Horace in his ninth satire. The poet is conversing with his 
friend Fuscus Aristius: 


Horace: ‘Certainly I do not know why you wish to speak secretly 
with me,”’ you were saying. 

Fuscus: I remember well, but in a better time let me speak: today 
is tricesima sabbata: do you wish to offend the circum- 
cised Jews? 

Horace: I say I have no scruples. 

Fuscus: As for me, I am a little weaker, one of many: pardon me, 
at another time let me speak. 

Horace: What have I done to deserve such bad luck? The repro- 
bate flees, and leaves me with a halter around my neck." 


This Horatian verse is witness that before the time of Christ 
calculation was a definite feature of the Jewish calendar. In those 
days the new-moon feast was observed on the 30th day of the 
month whether the new moon appeared or not.'? Hence it is 
obvious that the full and deficient months had to be known in 
advance. This calendar custom has continued in-Jewry even to 
the present time.*® 

From this brief analysis of the nature of ancient Jewish calen- 
dation, it is a consistent conclusion that a calendar based only 
upon the laws of lunar visibility, such as for example, the compu- 
tations of Maimonides, or any of the several tables similar to 
his reckoning,’® could not identify ancient dates that were also 


1s Scaliger, De Emendatione Temporum, Francofurt, 1593, 5 (proleg.), 168. 

**Q. Horati Flacci, Satires, I, ix, 67-74; Thomas Keightly, Satires and 
Epistles of Horace, London, 1848, 83. 

117 Bucherii, De Doctrina Temporum, Antverpiae, 1634, 384. 

8 Cf. any Jewish almanac, and note the second new-moon day at the end 
of each 30-day month. 

*9“The method of calculation and the rules of visibility of the crescent 
described by Maimonides in presenting them as traditions handed down by 
the Jewish scientists, are of Chaldean origin.”— David Sidersky, Revue 
d’ Assyriologie, XVI (1919). 
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governed by Jewish festal rules. Therefore, a computation that 
represents the ancient form of calendar, must be tied to the basic 
precepts of Jewish religious practice, as well as to the astronom- 
ical principles that conform to the motion of the moon. All these 
principles together involve four specific relationships: 


a. Relation, or difference in time, between the passover day 
and the Jewish day of full moon. 

b. Difference in time between the conjunction and phasis — 
the translation period. 

c. Difference in time between the phasis sunset and the sunset 
beginning of the passover. 

d. Ratio between the translation period and the moon’s waxing 
period. 


The method of moon-reckoning about to be presented rests 
upon pentateuchal and astronomical law, and it checks with the 
ancient Jewish synchronisms. 


III. ActrvE PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE MOONS OF 
ANCIENT JEWISH TIME 


1. Pentateuchal Barley-Harvest Law. In ancient times, the law 
commanded Israel that a handful of the first fruits of the land 
should be presented to the priest for an offering at passover time 
before any bread, parched corn, or green ears should be eaten by 
the people. This was to be a statute forever throughout their 
generations in all their dwellings (Lev 23 10-14). By this law the 
ancient Hebrew year was regulated, and the full moon of barley 
harvest marked the first month of the year, which was called 
Abib, signifying new fruits or “green ears” (Deut 16 1). Conse- 
quently, the sickle became the sign of the first month and the. 
paschal season.?° 

The law of the first fruits could not operate in the cold winds 
and snow of Palestinian March,” and therefore it is certain that 


*0 Bucherii, De Doctrina Temporum, Antverpiae, 1634, 472. The author is 
citing Theophilus. 

2 Dalman gives March the character of a winter month, with a snowfall 
equal to that of January.— Arbeit und Sitte in Palestina, Giitersloh, 1928, 
Ill, ii, 305. 
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the original Jewish passover feast did not occur so early as March. 
In the neighborhood of Jerusalem, the earliest ripe barley occurs 
in April, near the end of the first week, and the harvest itself lasts 
until about June 1.” 

So long as the passover could be governed by the moon of 
barley harvest, it was not necessary for Israelite reckoning to 
employ a cycle in order to determine the first month of the year. 
The ripening barley was the key. This is doubtless the important 
reason why the intercalary year as such is not mentioned in the 
Bible. But after the fall of the Second Temple, the scattered 
and persecuted Jews had ultimately to follow the dictates of the 
Roman state, and also of the Church, which (a) based her feasts 
upon the March-passover cycle of the Nicaean Synod and of 
Dionysius Exiguus,* and (b) insisted that Jews and Christians 
should not keep the passover at the same time.’ 

Inasmuch as the Church chose the passover of the resurrection 
as a basis for her feasts, placing Easter on the first Sunday after 
the equinoctial full moon, the Jews had no alternative but to take 
the first full moon after the spring equinox as their paschal season. 
As a result, from the fourth century onward, Jews and Christians 
alike had March passovers on their calendars. But, according 
to Scaliger, the Church thought ‘“‘that they were celebrating the 
passover in Nisan.’’6 

The barley-harvest law, when applied to a continuous series 
of years, is the same in its performance as the law of the 19-year 
cycle. The lunar dates themselves follow the same law, and 
periodically, in harmony with the 19-year cycle principle, the 
extra moons are interpolated that bring the lunar year into har- 


22 Toanne Davide Michaelis, De Mensibus Hebraecorum Commentatio, Bremae, 
1763, Sections II and III. 

23 The moondates in standard chronological tables point out the Jewish 
intercalary years. And in addition, the dated eclipses found in the inscriptions 
are an index to the first month of the year and its relation to the Julian calendar. 

4 Migne, SL, LXVII, 494-498. 

4s Migne, SL, LXVII, 953, can. 69; 959, can. 185, 186. 

% Scaliger, De Emendatione Temporum, Francofurt, 1593, 107. According 
to Scaliger, the Dionysian cycle had March passovers in the years 2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 
12, 13, 15, 16, 18, that is, in these years of the 19-year cycle, the passover was 
in Adar, and not in Nisan. 
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mony with the solar. Every 19 years, the barley-harvest-moon 
dates repeat within a day. The embolismic years follow the same 
cycle number indefinitely, and the cycie can be numbered from 
any year in the series. In TABLE I, the Veadar years are marked 
with an asterisk (*), and the remaining years are common (c). 
If these symbols be set down in order, they will run as follows: 


* € 6 *.¢ 6% @e re * 6.6 *.€ ¢ *¢ 
Ra ee 


19 years 


This order of common and Veadar years never changes in 
barley-harvest reckoning, and, with the ancient Jews, the embol- 
ismic month was always in the spring. The advantage of employ- 
ing the barley-harvest cycle will at once be recognized when it 
is considered that the dated context may give some hint as to the 
season.?7 The following diagram outlines the ancient passover 
limits: 


PASCHAL SEASON IN FIRST CENTURY 


Adar New Moon Paschal Full Moon 


( Waxing Period = 


Fae Nisan Pe 

















Snow Wind Rain 








a eee eee eer 


eS a - 
Spring 1 rains end- Period of 
ing first week Barley Harvest 
in April Full Moon 


* Scaliger, Joseph, De Emendatione Temporun, p- 265. Franco- 
furt, 1593. 


27 Luke 6 2=after the passover, for the disciples were eating the barley corn 
(cf. Lev 23 14); John 6 4,10 and 17 19=early spring, as indicated by the 
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2. Passover Following the Jewish Day of Full Moon at Jerusalem. 
In ancient times, the rising of the full moon near the time of sun- 
set, or soon after, pointed to the subsequent Jewish day as that 
of the passover on the 14th of Nisan. To this fact Philo Judaeus 
refers when he describes the day of the passover as “‘full, not by 
day only, but also by night, of the most beautiful light.” The 
question as to what moon date would mark a passover “‘full of 
light’”’” was much discussed by early Christians. The Vatican 
Observatory (Astronomer J. G. Hagen) testifies that the ancient 
canons forbade that Easter should ever be celebrated ‘‘on the 
day of the astronomical full moon,’’? possibly referring to the 
canons which forbade the Christians from observing Easter at 
the same time as the Jewish passover.3° However, other Jewish 
sources, earlier than Philo, definitely maintained that ‘‘the day 
of the paschal festival began on the 14th of Nisan, after the 
evening, when the moon stands diametrically opposed to the sun, 
as any one can see at the time of full moon.’’* 

The foregoing citation came originally from the pen of Aristob- 
ulus. He was an Alexandrian Jew who lived in the second cen- 
tury B. C., and is said to have been tutor in the court of a king 
of Egypt.s? He wrete a commentary on the Pentateuch, from 
which his declaration concerning the passover date and its full 
moon relation was passed down to posterity by Anatolius and 
Eusebius. It has not changed its intrinsic meaning in the hands 
of successive interpreters, although it has been translated again 
and again and has been discussed by bishops and chronologers 
alike throughout the Christian era. 

Whether the statement of Aristobulus reads ‘‘at the evening,” 


plentiful green grass and the storm on the lake; Jer 36 30=early summer, in 
harvest, before the snow had melted from off the mountain tops (cf. Prov 
25 13). Scene locates the time of Jehoiakim’s death. 

28 Philo, Special Laws, ii, 210. 

29 Hagen, J. G. [Vatican Observatory], Catholic Encyclopedia, art. ‘‘Lilius,” 
New York, 1910, IX, 251. 

3° Migne, J.-P., SZ, LVI, Concilium Laodiciae Phrygiae Pacatianae, C. 
XXXVII, XXXVIII, XXXIX, col. 719. 

3" Nicolai Nancelii, Analogia Microcosmi ad Macrocosmon, Secunda Pars, 
col. 1204, Paris, 1611. 

32 2 Mac 1 10. 
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as in Crusé’s Eusebius,33 or “after the evening,” as in Caspari’s 
German rendering of the Greek original, and also in Nancel’s 
Latin translation,’s the meaning is the same, namely, that the 
astronomically full moon must arise on the eastern horizon oppo- 
site to the setting sun before the paschal feast. This phenomenon 
occurs at sunset, or soon after, on the civil day of full moon, as 
recorded in every ordinary almanac. The following diagram B 
illustrates the original declaration of Theophilus regarding the 
passover date: 


PASCHAL CELEBRATION (Theophilus) 


B 


vd ogee J Sun rising at 


full moon moonse 
' 
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N Passover YY q 
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: Full Moon _ _Moon 

- rising at _ Fising 50 m- 
sunset waillés after sunset 








Demonstration: When the moon fulls in the daytime, she will rise very 
near sunset, as recorded in the almanac. If she fulls in the night, her sub- 
sequent rising is delayed a few minutes. The question as to whether the 
paschal lamb was slain at sunset before the moon fulled, or at the first or 
second sunset after, is answered by the diagram. This shows that only the 
first sunset after the event of fuil moon provided the fulness of light de- 
manded by the symbolism. It was a day when, both at sunset and sun- 
rise, sun and moon faced each other on the horizon. At the second sunset 
after full moon, the moon is already waning, and does not rise for nearly 
an hour after the sun has sunk beneath the horizon. 

This phenomenal relation between the setting sun and rising full moon 
is most exactly displayed on the equator. Jerusalem is so near the equator 
that equatorial conditions exist on that latitude. But the farther north 
one goes, the greater the delay of the rising full moon, until, at the north 
pole, the full moon does not rise at all for two weeks. 


33 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, tr. Crusé, London, 1847, 323. 

34 Charles Ed. Caspari, citing Aristobulus in Introduction to the Life of Christ, 
tr. Evans, Edinburgh, 1876, 8. ‘ 
* 35 Cf. note 31. 
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The early Christians were quick to catch the figurative signif- 
icance of the paschal “‘light,” and the question was persistently 
argued as to how the Christian feast could have the light de- 
manded by the Jewish symbol, and yet not be celebrated at the 
same time as the Jewish passover. Ambrose of Milan reasoned 
that ‘‘since the lamb had to be slain at evening [ad vesperum], we 
can begin at the last hour before evening.’’s° From the Alexand- 
rian priest Theophilus, who was appointed by Theodosius to 
calculate the problem of the Easter calendar, comes the following 
significant conclusion, as cited by Cyril: 

“For so Thecphilus thinks that the fourteenth of the moon is seen in 
the heaven when the full moon rises at the same moment in which the sun 


sets, and when, at the end of the same night, the sun rises with the setting 
moon.”’37 


Thus early Christianity arrived at an exact point of time for 
the beginning of the passover day — one to which a precise astro- 
nomical event gave witness. These ancient views concerning the 
relation of the full moon to the passover are further confirmed by 
Catholic teaching in the 7th century A. D. The Scot heresy over 
Easter chronology is frequently mentioned in Christian literature. 
The Catholic presbyter was Wilfrid, and he corrected the Scots, 
who professed to celebrate the Easter feast on the 14th of the 
moon, and to follow the ancient plan of Anatolius of Laodicea. 
These Celtic churches also claimed to have originated in the East, 
under the leadership of the Apostle John.2* They were therefore 
under the influence of Quartodeciman theories, and too far from 
Rome to have yielded to Nicaean rules. But the Roman church 
responded through Bishop Wilfrid that the passover custom of 
the East was different from that of the Scots, and stated exactly 
the rule that Anatolius taught: 

For he [Anatolius] maintained the paschal 14th to be only the day which 


the full moon would overtake in the evening, that is, before sunset, and 
would moreover be called the 13th, and not the 14th.39 


36 Aegidii Bucherii, De Doctrina Temporum, Antverpiae, 1634, 479. 

37 Id., p. 483. 

38 Alexander Ewing, Cathedral or Abbey Church of Iona, London, 1866, 26. 
39 Dionysii Petavii, Animadversiones in Epiphanii Opus, 195. 
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In other words, Anatolius placed the passover on the day after 
the moon had fulled, as anciently taught by the Alexandrian Jew 
Aristobulus, and several centuries later by Theophilus. And 
Presbyter Wilfrid also caught the same interpretation. 


3. A Basis for Crucifixion Calerdation. In this study, the 
time of the Lord’s passover supper is the date to be submitted 
to astronomical proof, and the relation of this event to the cal- 
endar new moon will be demonstrated. The biblical account by 
both John and the Synoptists regarding this point of time is in 
agreement, namely, that the supper occurred in the evening before 
the crucifixion, and obviously therefore, on the same Jewish date 
as the death of Christ. Jesus called this supper the passover 
(Luke 22 15). All the Evangelists name the day as that of the 
“preparation” — wapacxeun. The word is used six times in the 
NT.*° Mark defines this hellenized term as the ‘‘day before the 
Sabbath”— mpooaBBarov (Mark 16 42). He goes further, and 
plainly declares that Jesus arose “‘early the first day of the week” 
(Mark 16 9), while the two men from Emmaus succinctly state 
that this first day of the week was the third from the Lord’s 
passion (Luke 24 21). Scholarship commonly accepts these facts. 

Although the argument is long-standing as to whether John 
and the Synoptists agree about the time of the national passover, 
it is unnecessary to answer the question here, since the Lord’s 
paschal supper itself presents a feast date to which.the death of 
Christ can tie. Nevertheless, this festal date must be confirmed 
before it can be linked with the Julian calendar. There still exists 
much uncertainty whether crucifixion Friday was 14 or 15 Nisan. 
In answer two proofs will be given that Jesus died on 14 Nisan: 
(a) Luke’s chronology as combined with the pentateuchal cal- 
endar; and (b) the position of the new moon in relation to the 
passover ceremony. 


a. Luke’s Chronology. In Acts 1 3 it is stated that, according to many 
infallible proofs, Jesus was seen for forty days after his passion. Resurrec- 


tion Sunday was the first day of this forty-day period. But that Sunday 


4° Matt 27 62; Mark 15 42; Luke 23 54; John 19 14, 31, 42. 
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was also the second day of the feast of unleavened bread. The first day of 
this feast was called a “high day’’ (John 19 31), and it was also described 
as the “fifteenth day of the first month’— a convocation sabbath upon 
which no servile work could be done (Lev 23 6, 7). But not so the second 
day of the feast, when the people were to go into the field and cut a sheaf 
of ripe barley, and bring it to the priest to be waved before the altar 
(verse 11). This sheaf of first fruits was a symbol of Christ the risen First 
Fruits (1 Cor 15 20). Consequently, the offering of the symbolic barley 
sheaf on the second day of the feast was in perfect harmony with the 
resurrection Sunday. 

But ancient law also commanded that Pentecost was to be counted as 
the fiftieth day from the day of offering the barley sheaf, while Luke re- 
ports that the fortieth day from that same Sunday marked the ascension 
of Christ. By first tabulating Luke’s period, beginning with Sunday, and 
then adding ten days to complete the days of the omer, it will be seen that 
in the year of the crucifixion, Pentecost fell on a Sunday, the sixth of 
Sivan — a date that is in harmony with both the earliest and latest Jewish 
calendars. 

Therefore this whole period of the ‘‘feast of weeks’’ is synchronized by 
the fact that Pentecost’s ‘‘fifty days” and Luke’s ‘“‘forty days” both began 
from the same day of the week — Sunday of the resurrection. And this 
synchronism identifies crucifixion Friday as 14 Nisan. 


The following calendar table confirms all these chronological 
details, showing clearly that Friday of the crucifixion must have 
been 14 Nisan, in harmony with a subsequent Pentecostal Sun- 
day. If that Friday had been the fifteenth, it would have been 
the pentateuchal ‘‘first day” of the feast of unleavened bread*— 
the holy convocation sabbath upon which no servile work could 
be done, and upon which the Sanhedrin had specially decreed 
that Jesus should not be killed (Matt 26 5). Furthermore, on a 
“fifteenth day’’ of Nisan, Simon the Cyrenian would not have 
been returning from the ‘‘field”— daypés —- where seemingly he 
had been at work. 


“ It is important to take note that nowhere in the Greek text is the evening 
in which Christ celebrated the passover, or the day itself of the crucifixion, 
called the ‘‘feast of unleavened bread.”’ It is instead named by the Synoptists 
as the “‘first day of unleavened bread” (Mark 14 12; Matt 2617), and ‘“‘the day 
of unleavened bread’’ (Luke 22 7). But these terms are in harmony with 
Ex 12 sand Num 9 u, where the law commands that unleavened bread should 
be eaten with the paschal lamb. 
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Crucifixion Year (Passover to Pentecost) — Based on our Lord’s passover. 
“Weeks” Nisan 
Fri 14 — Passover =evening ineunte. 
Sab /15 — “Holy convocation” = 1st day of feast*— Lev 23 7. 
Sun | 16 — ‘‘Morrow after sabbath’— Wave sheaf. Lev 23 11. 
17 — Resurrection Sunday. Christ the “‘first fruits.’’ 
18 = Seven day’s feast of unleavened bread — Lev 23 6. 
19 
20 
21 — “Holy convocation” =7th day of feast — Lev 23 s. 
22 
23 


SCSonaumnrh ON 


*The “high day” of John 19 31. Compare Lev 23 6,7 
and Num 28 16, 17. 


“Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee: from the 
time thou beginnest to put the sickle to the standing grain 
shalt thou begin to number seven weeks’’— Deut 169 
ARV. 


“And ye shall count unto you from the morrow after the 
sabbath, from the day that ye brought the sheaf of the 
wave offering; seven sabbaths shall be completc: 


“Even unto the morrow after the seventh sabbath shall 
ye number fifty days; and ye shall offer a new meat offer- 
ing unto the Lord’’"— Lev 23 15, 16. 
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“Weeks” Nisan 
40 25 — Ascension —‘‘being seen of them forty days”— Acts 1 3. 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


50 Sun — Pentecost =‘‘morrow after seventh sabbath’’— Lev 23 16. 


It has thus far been shown that, according to both early Jewish 
and Christian teaching, the ancient passover followed the Jewish 
day of full moon; and in addition, that Luke’s chronology identi- 
fies passover Friday of the crucifixion with the 14th of Nisan. 
It is also possible to defend these two positions through the rela- 
tion of the passover date to the new moon. 


b. New Moon Argument. Inasmuch as the passover always occurred 
on the 14th day after the new moon’s first appearance, obviously, this date 
of the paschal sacrifice had (1) to mark the same relative distance from 
the conjunction as the phasis. In other words, if the phasis were nearest 
to or farthest from the conjunction, so also would be the passover. The 
relation is precise; so that a succession of passover dates outlines exactly 
the same curve as a continuous series of the corresponding phasis dates. 
(Cf. Table K.) And, moreover, the relation of the passover date to the 
full moon had (2) to be such as not to contravene the laws governing the 
moon’s visibility. For, as Hevelius has shown from his observations of 
the crescent, if one, two, or all three of the causes that hasten the advance 
of the young moon were absent, then the phasis would be delayed one, 
two, or three days, as the case might be. Consequently, the relation of 
the passover to the full moon had to agree with the relation of the phasis 
to the conjunction, and vice versa. The accompanying Diagram C illust- 
rates this analogy: 


“ These factors are discussed in the subsequent paragraphs of this Section. 
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Demonstration. In Diagram C lines 1 to 4 represent 14 Nisan to be on 
the day of full moon. As a result, the translation periods run from 2.16 
to 15.89 hours in length. These periods are altogether too short for visi- 
bility of the moon to occur, and especially if the new moon is near apogee, 
as in 47 A. D. In the last line, the 14th of Nisan has been placed before 
full moon, and in consequence, the calendar phasis appears before con- 
junction! These positions for 14 Nisan are wholly inconsistent. 


Hence the conclusion is self-evident that the placing of 14 
Nisan on or before the full moon results in absurd calendar deci- 
sions — such as are contrary to the moon’s true course in her 
orbit. 

In every century there occur at least twenty or more Nisan 
phasis dates with short translation periods, approximating 1 to 
1.5 days in length. In these instances the passover necessarily 
has to be dated after the day of full moon, or else the new moon 
would be made to appear on the calendar in too short a time after 
conjunction as demonstrated in the foregoing diagram C. Then 
again, the Nisan new moon periodically occurs in apogee. In 
this position the moon is farthest from the earth, and her motion 
too slow to permit an earlier appearance of the phasis, as would 
result from making 14 Nisan coincide with the full moon. If, 
therefore, when the new moon is in extreme motion — either 
perigee or apogee — the passover cannot be dated on the full 
moon without conflicting with new moon relationships, it is 
equally conclusive that this calendar arrangement would conflict 
with the new moon when in.average motion. 

Accordingly, the passover after full moon is the only 14-Nisan 
position that agrees with the new moon relation to the conjunc- 
tion. And in addition, if the passover date is wrong, the position 
of the preceding phasis is bound to be wrong. Many crucifixion 
arguments have entirely overlooked these relationships, and in 


43 Hevelius insists that the first appearance of the moon does not commonly 
happen even on the first day after conjunction: Selenographia, Gedani, 1647, 
273. Geminus: ‘‘When the moon is in perigee and her motion quickest, she 
does not usually appear until the second day’’— Cf. note 62. The ancient 
Karaites did not begin their new month unless the interval between conjunc- 
tion and the subsequent sunset was over 22 hours: F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der 
mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, Leipzig, 1911, II, 82 f. 

“ Cf. Table E. 
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one and the same calendar table, the passover will be dated on, 
before, and after the full moon.* Necessarily, therefore, each year 
of the hypothetical crucifixion period needs to be analyzed 
according to the astronomical conditions involved. 

4. The Moon’s Anomaly an Important Calendar Control in the 
Spring. The visibility of the moon is a function of four principal 
quantities. This is Schoch’s definition. 


a. Geographical latitude and longitude of the observer. 

b. Sun’s longitude — place in the zodiac belt. 

c. Geocentric latitude of the moon — degrees north or south 
of ecliptic. 

d. Moon’s anomaly — angular distance between perigee. 
earth and moon. 


In determing the visibility of the Nisan new moon on the meri- 
dian of Jerusalem, the first two of these factors can be disregarded 
because they are constant. The third factor also can be largely 
eliminated, but for another reason. In the spring of the year, to 
which season the crucifixion problem belongs, the sun’s path is 


so nearly erect with the horizon at the time of setting that a great 
positive latitude of the moon would only slightly increase her 
height above the horizon. Therefore, at this time of year, the 
moon’s latitude does not greatly affect the time of moonset and 
consequently the moon’s visibility (Cf. Diagram M). The 
contrary is true in the autumn, when the setting ecliptic coasts 
low with the horizon. If the moon is south of the sun, “‘there will 
be a tendency toward a late phasis” (Fotheringham); or ‘‘a nega- 
tive latitude of —5 degrees raises the necessary age of the neulicht 
to about 41 hours’”’ (Schoch).* 


4s Martin Sprengling, ‘‘Chronological Notes from the Aramaic Papyri. The 
Jewish Calendar,” The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
1911, 252. [In Nos. 1, 6, 15, 21, 25, 26, 27, and 30, of this table, the phasis 
occurs before conjunction!] 

Olmstead, A. T., ‘‘The Chronology of Jesus’ Life,” Anglican Theological 
Review, 1942, 4. [In this table, the passover is before full moon in 31 and 33; 
on full moon in 30, 32, and 34; and after full moon in 29, 35, and 36.] 

# Karl Schoch, ‘‘The Crucifixion of Christ on the 14th of Nisan,” Biblica, 
IX (1928). 
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Hence, the one remaining factor — the moon’s anomaly — is 
a consequential spring function relating to the Nisan phasis. Its 
importance never fails to be acknowledged by those investigating 
the new moon. And upon it the whole lunar calendar depends, 
because the moon’s distance from the earth at the beginning of 
the paschal month is the chief factor in determing when the Nisan 
phasis shall appear, and therefore when the new year will begin. 

Furthermore, the moon’s distance from the earth — perigee or 
apogee — results in an approximate ratio between certain por- 
tions of the moon’s orbit — the translation period and the waxing 
period. And behind that is Newton’s law of gravitation between 
the earth and moon. The actual working of the perigee influence 
has been stated as follows: 

The time required for the moon to reach a given distance east of the 
sun depends upon her distance from perigee at the time of conjunction. 
This angular distance is called the moon’s anomaly. When the anomaly, 
plus or minus, is small, the waxing period is correspondingly short (Fig. a, 
Diagram D); when the anomaly is large, the waxing period is also long 
(Fig. b, Diagram D).47 


The following figures illustrate this variation of the anomaly: 


eroeeons, 
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Short Translation Period Long Translation Period 
Short Waxing Period Long Waxing Period 


41 Glen H. Draper, Associate Astronomer, U. S. Naval Observatory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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The moon’s waxing period is therefore an indication of the 
proportionate length of the translation period. That is, when the 
waxing period is long or short, the translation period must corre- 
spondingly be long or short. The waxing period is also an index 
to the anomaly of the moon and her distance from the earth, and 
hence it is also a pointer to the moon’s first appearance after 
conjunction — a phenomenon that depends upon the length of 
the translation period. The value of this relationship to calenda- 
tion is great. For in early centuries, the position of even the mean 
perigee and apogee is determined only by many figures, while in 
a modern standard almanac, the anomaly of the moon is given 
with every month’s record. On the contrary, the waxing period 
is a simple computation easily reckoned for any course of the 
moon in ancient times. And when, for example, the Ginzel tables 
leave off, Schram’s tables are available for calculating the moon’s 
phases for any month in any year.** These lunar tables in the 
hands of the student of chronology are an indispensable means 
to chronological research — one acceptable to standard alman- 
acs, and one independent of any proposed calendar practice not 
based upon known astronomical values. 

The lunar calendar must respond to these astronomical ratios 
which the moon marks off on her orbit under the influence of 
earth and sun. The following demonstration makes this clear: 


Demonstration: Column 8, Table I, shows the progression of the Nisan 
waxing period from year to year. This waxing period runs in 9-year 
epochs, as indicated by the brace from 1 to 9 A. D.49 The fastest waxing 
period is 13.91 days; the slowest is 15.53 days. Distance traveled =about 
180 degrees. The increase and decrease of the annual lunar advance, per 
fraction of a day, is as follows: .28, .30, .69, .35, .04, .43, .69, .29. In 
other words, the difference is always less than one day. 

Conclusion: Since the moon, in going half-way around her orbit during 
the paschal season, from year to year, always increases and decreases her 
rate of travel by less than a day, therefore her annual increase and de- 
crease from one translation period to another in this same season, must 
similarly be less than one day. 


4 F,. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, 
Leipzig, 1911. Robert Schram, Kalendariographische und chronologische 
Tafeln, Leipzig, 1908. 

49 In every seven epochs, there will be one that consists of 8 years only. 
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If the moon’s annual difference in velocity at the end of 180 
degrees of travel is less than a day, the difference obviously could 
not be more at the end of the much shorter translation periods. 
And if the calendar should fail to respond to this rate of difference 
and should advance the Nisan phasis more than a day forward 
from the previous Nisan phasis, then the calendar would be out 
of agreement with the motion of the moon. 


Still further evidence of the importance of the moon’s anomaly 
and its relation to ancient calendation is demonstrated in Table E. 
In this table the anomaly is shown to be tied in a very direct way 
to the Jewish passover. And in this connection let us be reminded 
that in ancient times, just as in modern observation, experienced 
star-gazers could tell by watching the moon’s position for a night 
or two, whether she was tending toward the earth, or away 
from it. 


Demonstration: (Table E) In Graph I of this table, the 12-hour velocity 
of the moon at the time of the Adar conjunction,’° is projected, and this 
series is computed from the ample figures of the British Nautical Almanac. 
In Graph IJ, the Nisan phasis, at the end of each translation period, is 
projected, and this series is based upon the calendar rules adopted in this 
research, the chief one of which is the Jewish passover relation to the full 
moon. The lunar rhythm between these two graphs is definitely estab- 
lished. At the peak of each velocity wave in Graph I stands the Nisan 
conjunction on perigee; and, in Graph II, this astronomical event is 
acknowledged by the 7th year of each phasis wave. (In every 62 years, 
there will be a coalition in the 6th year of some wave.) 


Graphs I and II have been outlined through the whole period 
of existence of modern standard almanacs, and they are a witness 
to the validity of the passover-full moon relation and its efficiency 
in establishing the ancient Jewish calendar. These graphs demon- 
strate that the form of luni-solar calendation based equally upon 
pentateuchal law, the crucifixion narrative, and ancient historic 
evidence, is also in harmony with the astronomical laws governing 
the moon’s motion, of which the lunar anomaly is the most im- 
portant in the spring of the year. 


s° Referring to the conjunction preceding the first of Nisan. 
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The position of the conjunction is represented as if in a straight line for 
the sake of comparison only. 
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5. Translation Period a Variable ‘1 to 4” days after Conjunction. 
Aratus and Pliny are among the first to mention the moon’s trans- 
lation period, which is also called the interlunium, signifying 
“‘between moons.”’ Some call it the ‘change of the moon.” The 
following is Pliny’s description : 


When the moon has ceased to be visible, she is in conjunction, a period 
known to us as interlunium. During the conjunction, the moon will be 
above the horizon the same time as the sun for the whole of the first day.* 


Pliny also hints at the length of the translation period: 


Where the soil is humid, put in seed at the moon’s conjunction, and 
during the four days about that period.s* 


As further reference to the limits of the translation period may 
be mentioned Geminus, Achilles Tatius, Kepler, Hevelius, Wiirm, 
Ideler, William Hales, and Fotheringham, who are in agreement 
with Pliny that the translation period may go to the third day 
after the day of conjunction. These are their statements: 


1. Aratus, 3rd century B. C.— 


Scan first the horns on either side the moon. For with varying hue from 
time to time the evening paints her, and of different shape are her horns 
from time to time as the Moon is waxing — one form on the third day, 
and other on the fourth. From them thou canst learn touching the month 


that is begun. 
2. Geminus, 1st century B. C.— 
For when the moon is fastest, she appears as a sickle on the day itself 


of conjunction; when slowest, on the third day, and remains a sickle some- 
times even to the fifth day.s 


s« Pliny, Natural History, tr. Bostock and Riley, London, 1855, IV, 112. 

s? Jbid., 111, 112. 

383 Aratus, Phaenomena, tr. Mair, London, 1921, 441. 

54 Geminus, “‘Isagogue re Phaenomena of Aratus,”’ Uranologion, Paris, 1630, 
40. [Other authorities — Pliny, Hevelius, Scaliger — maintain that the moon 
very rarely appears on the day of conjunction.]} 
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3. Pliny, 1st century A. D.— 


Then she lingers two days in conjunction with the sun, and after the 
30th day at latest sets out again on the same course — being perhaps 
our teacher as to all the facts that it has been possible to observe in the 
heavens.55 


4. Achilles Tatius, 6th century A. D.— 


But the nativity of the moon treats from its birth. Indeed, three or 
four days after birth she appears, and not at the same time she was born. 
When she arises, she does not have a full orb of light, but is sickle-shaped.s* 


5. Kepler, Joannes, 16th century — 


The months of the primitive Latins did not begin from the very con- 
junction itself, which could not be seen, but from the first evening rise of 
the moon, which the Greeks call the gaouv because the moon then begins 
to appear — gaiveodar — on the third day, or the second day, sometimes 
on the fourth day, after conjunction, often also on the same day.5? The 
priests therefore first called their words after the moon had been seen in 
the evening: ‘I call the new consecration,” that is, ‘I proclaim the new 
moon.’’s8 


6. Hevelius, Johannes, 17th century — 


But that the first rising of the moon does not generally happen on the 
first day after conjunction, but at length on the second, often also on the 
third and fourth — is plain to all observing her.s9 


But if the causes already related that advance the quick rising of the 
moon do not always conspire together, but only one is lacking, then on 
the following day after conjunction, this first phasis at length presents 
itself: but if two requisites are lacking, it can happen that at last on the 
third day, the first appearance of the moon falls in sight. But with all 
three conditions lacking for accelerating the rise of the moon, then finally 
on the fourth day after conjunction with the sun, this first vision of the 
moon takes place.*° 


ss Pliny, Natural History, II, tr. Rackham, London, 1938, 195, 197. 
86 Achilles Tatius, ‘‘Isagogue,’’ Uranologion, 141. 

57 Few would agree with this statement. 

58 Joannes Kepler, Opera Omnia, Francofurt, 1870, VIII, 269. 

s9 Johannes Hevelius, Selenographia, Gedani, 1647, 274. 

60 Thid., 275. 
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7. Wiirm, 18th century, as cited by Caspari — 


Wiirm, finally, expresses his opinion that we should not go far wrong if, 
in order to find the first day of the month, according to the old Jewish 
style, by the moon’s phase, we add 24 to 48 hours to the true new moon 
astronomically calculated; and on page 279 he lays down the rule that we 
have on the average to add 1 and % days. This principle has been ac- 
cepted and carried out by Ideler, Wieseler, and most chronologers.* 


8. Hales, William, Chronologer, 19th century, citing Geminus 

And this is confirmed by the Grecian astronomer Geminus, who states, 
“that when the moon is in perigee, and her motion quickest, she does not 
usually appear until the second day, nor in apogee, when slowest, until the 
fourth. The exception in the former case intimating that she might some- 
times be seen on the first day.’ 


9. Fotheringham, J. K., Astronomer, 20th century, citing 
Hevelius — 

I have fallen back on Hevelius’s rules, which are the result of his own 
observations in Poland (Gedanum), and may be seen in his Selenographia, 
p. 273 and following. He found that if all these circumstances were favour- 
able, the moon, if new in the morning, would be visible in fine weather the 
same evening. If two circumstances only were favourable, the phasis 
would be delayed one day, and if one only were favourable, it would be 
delayed two days; if all three were unfavourable, it would be delayed three 
days; always presupposing fine weather.% 


We have, therefore, uniform consent from earliest time — one 
astronomer after another agreeing with those who have gone 
before — that the moon’s translation period can at times be three 
or four days in length. The calendar argument here under dis- 
cussion is in full agreement with these authorities. In any of the 
translation cycles presented, the Nisan translation period runs 
to the third day after conjunction day at fairly regular intervals. 
In so doing, the passover reckoning is in harmony with both 
ancient and modern testimony, and with the astronomical prin- 
ciples governing the moon. 


6 Ch. Ed. Caspari, Introduction to the Life of Christ, tr. Evans, 1876, 15. 
6 William Hales, New Analysis of Chronology, London, 1830, I, 67. 
6 J. K. Fotheringham, Journal of Philology, XXIX (1903), 106. 
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6. Ancient Jewish Phasis Commonly the ‘‘Second’’ or ‘‘Horned”’ 
Moon. Hevelius thus defines the second or horned moon: 


But we call the horned moon that phasis, which to some of the ancients 
is the second moon, for the reason that on the second day after conjunc- 
tion of all luminaries she is earliest seen, and follows the first moon. But, 
because she cannot always be seen on the second day, all the causes can 
hinder which do not allow the first moon to be seen on the first day after 
conjunction. But the especially hindering cause is when she is turned 
about in the signs of short setting, of which kind are Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittary. [Signs of short and long setting explained 
above]. For although the moon may be in perigee, and around the 
northern border, yet, if she is not advancing in a sign of long setting, in 
vain may the horned moon be expected on the second day." 


And thus, according to astronomy, it is in the spring, in Aries 
or Taurus — signs of long setting — that the horned moon is best 
seen, and hence at the beginning of the paschal month when the 
Jewish new year started. The question of young or old moons 
in starting the Jewish year is a vital problem pertaining to the 
ancient dates. For if, in ancient times, any young crescent that 
appeared on the evening horizon soon after conjunction, in any 
season of the year, and on any meridian, was taken as a point of 
time from which to regulate the year, great confusion would have 
resulted. Consequently, so far as observation was concerned, it 
was imperative that the ancient Jewish computation be regulated 
from one place only — Jerusalem — ai.‘ from a season of the 
year in which the young moons could be best seen — the spring, 
not autumn. It was at Jerusalem that the Calendar Senate was 
formed — not Babylon! And that such an astronomical court 
was ever conducted by the Jewish people,® is abundant proof of 
their early skill and experience in astronomy and calendar science. 
But to return to the horned moon. 


Hevelius gives a description of the first and second moons as 
taken from actual observation: 


6 Johannes Hevelius, Selenographia, Gedani, 1647, 28. 
6s Maimonides, De Sacrificiis Liber, tr. Compiegne de Veil, London, 1683, 
cap. 2. 
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a. First Moon. Observed at Gedanum — 13° in Taurus, south latitude, 
perigee. First day after conjunction. 1644 A. D., Apr. 8, 8 p. m. 

b. Second Moon. Observed at Gedanum — 14° in Aries, south latitude, 
apogee. Second day after conjunction. 1645 A. D., Feb. 28, 7 p.m. 
Julian time. (Hevelius, Selenographia) 


First Moon: In the first phasis, there was indeed detected great sharp- 
ness, as in the illuminated part, so also in the section of shade, although 
not yet may there be seen any known lake, mountains or seas, since the 
light part is very slender, especially in the neighborhood beyond the limb 
of the moon. 

Second Moon: But in this later observance of the second moon, al- 
ready some known mountains were seen projecting a sufficiently black 
shadow into the valleys on the western side of the mountains.© 


Scaliger repeatedly insists that the ancient Jews commonly 
employed the horned moon in starting their year, although he 
also states that, from time to time, they began the month with 
the young crescent. Others agree with him on this point of calen- 
dation, and the following is his statement so frequently cited: 


But the Jewish, Arabic and Samaritan new moons commonly exceed 
the size of the phasis; so that the civil new moons of the lunar months are 
of three kinds: the Attic, from the conjunction (a), the Calippic, from the 
waxing moon (b), and the Jewish, Samaritan and Arabic, from the form 
of the moon on the third day (c), let me say. 


© Hevelius, Selenographia, 283. 
$7 Scaliger, De Emendatione Temporum, Francofurt, 1593, 6. 
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In this Scaliger citation, the signs of omission represent three 
Greek phrases describing the moon’s phasis: 


(a) am THs onvddov=from the conjunction (Attic). 
(b) aro THs amoxpotcews=from the waxing moon — young 
moon (Calippic). 
(c) amo TOU pnvoedés oxHUaTOS=from the shape of the moon 
— the moon with defined horns (Jewish). 


Godwyn thus comments upon these technical descriptions of 
the phasis: 


In the first it was qutte dark; in the second it did open itself to receive the 
Sun-beams; in the last it did appear corniculata, horned.”"® 


It is therefore self-evident that the ancient Jewish phasis was 
different from that of other lunar calendars, some of which, like 
the Athenian, depended upon calculation, and others, like the 
Calippic and Babylonian, seem to have employed observation 
alone. But when the new moon was near perigee, and her motion 
accelerated, all the various moon calendars might have lunar 


dates in common. On the contrary, when the moon was near 
apogee, and required three or four days in which to make a first 
appearance, that is, the second moon, the Jewish new year would 
tend to occur later than any other, because (1) it started from 
an older shape of the crescent, and (2) because at this time, the 
translation period would be deferred to the third day after the © 
day of conjunction. 

The ancient Jews were expert calculators and skilled observers 
of the moon as well; but their calendar had also to be tied to the 
passover and its new and full moon relationships. This indis- 
pensable combination was accomplished by the astronomical 
relation between the waxing period and the translation period. 
For if the Nisan waxing period were long — over 15 days, for 
example — then the calendar phasis must be at least two days, 
and frequently three days old, as the translation figures will indi- 
cate. The moon’s motion demands this relation. And it certainly 
would be inconsistent in such a case to place a young Nisan phasis 
on the calendar — one less than a day old! 


68 Thomas Godwyn, Moses and Aaron — Rites, London, 1685, 122. 
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Other essential calendar rules with reference to the position of 
the phasis are the following: 


(a) Average annual advance of Nisan phasis — less than a day. Dis- 
cussed under III. 


(b) By actual observation, it is a rare astronomical event for the moon 
to appear on the civil day itself of conjunction.** Hence the lunar calendar 
must respect this fact. 


(c) The calendar position of the phasis must not distort the natural 
length of the ancient year — as 354 or 355 days for a common year, and 
383 or 384 days for an embolismic year (Cf. Table III). 


(d) The Tishri new year is the 177th day after the Nisan new year (Cf. 
Table IV). 


(e) Laws governing barley-harvest intercalation: 


Geminus: That in no luni-solar calendar can there be two consecutive 
embolismic years, or three consecutive common years.7° 


Reinach: That the embolismic year date is reproduced at periodic inter- 
vals that are a multiple of the cycle.” Barley-harvest cycle number is 19. 


All of the discussion thus far has pertained to the laws that 
govern ancient Jewish time. Nevertheless, in the main, they 
comprise but two basic principles: (1) that the ancient passover 
full moon was the first full moon in the season of new fruits, or 
ripe barley; and (2) that the passover sacrifice on 14 Nisan was 
the next day after the Jewish day of full moon in Jerusalem. It is 
a simple matter to run down an almanac page of full moons, and 
select each true paschal full moon date. All March full moons 
should be rejected, and those of the first week in April, up to 
April 6 or 7 for the first century. Scaliger counted April 8 as the 
earliest passover in the time of the Messiah,” and Schiaparelli 
has about the same limits.’ 


69 Pliny, Natural History, tr. Bostock and Riley, London, 1855, I, 49. 
Bucherius, De Doctrina Temporum, Antverpiae, 1634, 372. 

7° Gemini, El ta Astr jae, tr. Manitius, Leipzig, 1898, cap. VI. 

7 Théodore Reinach, ‘‘The Calendar of the Greeks of Babylonia,’’ Revue 
des Etudes Juives, XVIII (1889), 90-94. 

7 Scaliger, De Emendatione Temporum, Francofurt, 1593, 265. 

73 G. V. Schiaparelli, Astronomy in the Old Testament, Oxford, 1905, 122. 
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On the basis of the foregoing calendar construction, the ancient 
Jewish dates are computed in the tables accompanying this study. 
In Tables I and II the Nisan dates may be obtained upon which 
the solution of the crucifixion problem depends. 


IV. Wuy 30 A. D. Was Not THE CRUCIFIXION DATE 


There are two principal rival dates set forth for the death year 
of Christ — 30 and 31 A. D. All of the other years of the hypo- 
thetical crucifixion period fail out, either because their passovers 
occur upon some other day of the week than Friday, or else 
because the year is wholly out of season with the public ministry 
of Jesus. Formerly the death passover was hunted in a decade of 
years, but astronomy has narrowed down the limits of the prob- 
lem. Diagram G represents the calendrical problem for the 
year 30. Was 1 Nisan on March 25 or March 26? That is, was 
the translation period 1.92 or 2.92 days long? Therefore, was 
14 Nisan on April 7 or April 8? These questions will be answered 
in the discussion of Diagram H. 


re) Con- Phasis 30 A.D (Fotheringham) Full 


junction _A Moon 
3 _anowsiriccsnere | 5,09 AGDYS -----2----------m 


(Wax Pe y — 
da rans.Per. ee aahiee April 


5 


* Journal of Philology, vol. XXIX, No.S7, p. 107. London, 1903. 


Fotheringham's technical description of the astronomical new moon (Adar con- 
junction) is as follows: 


Phasis Date 
Conjunction Anomaly Ascending Kode (At sunset) 14 Nisen Date 
March 22, 8 p.m. March 25 Saturday, April 8& 
It has been proposed to locate 14 Nisan, in 30 A. D., on the 
Jewish day of full moon, Friday, April 7; and in 31 A. D., to begin 
14 Nisan over 24 hours before the full moon of April 25. In this 


% A. T. Olmstead, ‘‘The Chronology of Jesus’ Life,” Anglican Theological 
Review, XXIV (1942), 4. 
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connection, the passover dates for the conjectural crucifixion 
period from 29 to 36 A. D. are presented in table form. This 
table is here analyzed in Diagram H, and compared with a true 
passover graph — one based upon the passover relation to both 
new and full moon. 
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Demonstration (Diagram H). In both graphs of this diagram, the pass- 
over line corresponds to 14-Nisan dates, and the full-moon line, which is 
identical in each graph, to astronomical full-moon dates for the years 
indicated. In Graph I three identifying relations exist in harmony with 
the calendar principles heretofore set forth: 
a. Passover line follows on the next day after the full-moon line, and 
in no year coincides with it. 
b. Translation periods advance proportionately with the waxing periods. 
c. The translation period periodically goes to the third day after the 
day of conjunction. 
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In Graph II of this diagram not one of the afore-stated rela- 
tions exists. The majority of the passover dates on 14 Nisan 
begin before the moon fulls, as in the years 30 to 34 included in 
the brace. These years, as they stand in Graph II, have no corre- 
sponding relation between the translation and waxing periods. 
Two outstanding irregularities are year 31, with a long waxing 
period of 15.36 days, and a very short translation period of only 
1.19 days; and the year 33, with a still longer waxing period of 
15.39 days, and a still shorter translation period of less than a 
day —.87 day! Both instances represent absurd calendar prac- 
tice. In not one of the years, 31, 32, or 33, where the waxing 
period is tending toward the extreme limit, and for this reason 
must represent the moon passing through apogee, is it consistent 
to allow the shortest possible translation period, as .87 day. 

And neither is the conclusion valid that Graph II represents 
an ‘‘observed”’ new moon in ancient times. For, in the year 33 for 
example, a passover on May 2 would place the calendar phasis 
within only 21 hours after the conjunction — April 17.90, J.C.T.., 
when the moon was not far from apogee, and hence in very slow 
motion (mean apogee=April 14.27— Brown). Therefore the 
place of the Nisan new moon in this year should demand a much 
longer translation period. 

Graph II thus demonstrates that its lunar dates not only effect 
divergent relations with adjacent years, but it reveals existing 
contradictions to astronomical law, and therefore its dates have 
outlined a curve independent of ancient Jewish law and practice. 
It is therefore obvious that April 7, 30 A. D., as a representative 
Friday-passover date on 14 Nisan, would have to belong to a 
sporadic calendar — one that conflicts with lunar motion, and 
consistent calendar principles. 

The following is an argument from the ancient Jewish calendar 
itself against 30 A. D. as the crucifixion year: 


Demonstration (Cf. John 7-9). If the year 30 A. D. had been the cruci- 
fixion year, then the year 29 A. D. would have been pre-crucifixion, and 
its moons would have governed the events recorded in connection with 
the feast of tabernacles in John 7-9, which are as follows: 


Day i— Last day of feast (John 7 37). Charmed officers listen to end of 
Jesus’ teaching, report after day is over. 
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Day 2— Sanhedrin meets, with Nicodemus present (v. 50).75 Possibly 
an all-day session. All leave at night. 

Day 3— Jesus returns to temple in the morning to teach. Trial of im- 
moral woman. 

Day 4— Treasury and court scenes in John 8. Word waXuv (verses 12, 21) 
indicates change of scene.77 


Day 5 — Healing of blind man on Jewish Sabbath (John 9 14). 


From the foregoing outline it is clear that several days must 
have intervened between the last day of the feast and the Sabbath 
mentioned in John 9 — at least two days, and probably three. 
The critical attitude of Nicodemus against the Sanhedrin made 
it possible for Jesus to return to the temple. The pre-crucifixion 
calendar year must conform to this extended period of teaching. 
Let us examine two consecutive years. The following calendar 
dates for the years 29 and 30 A. D. have been taken from Table I: 


29 A. D. 30 A. D. 
1 Nisan =Tuesday (Table I) 1 Nisan =Sunday (Table I) 
22 Tishri=Thursday (Table IV) 22 Tishri=Tuesday (Table IV) 
Only one day between last day Three days between last day 
of feast on 22 Tishri and of feast on 22 Tishri and 
subsequent Sabbath. subsequent Sabbath. 


The year 29 A. D., therefore, fails entirely to provide enough 
time for the events in John 7 37 to 8 59, which obviously could 
not be crowded into one day only. But the year 30 A. D., with 
a three-day interval between the last day of the feast and the 
subsequent Sabbath, in whatever way the incidents are tabu- 
lated, does provide ample time for the series of events as recorded 


78 The ancient Sanhedrin held no sessions on feast days (cf. Mat 26 5); it 
could not begin at night, nor on the first day condemn for guilt.— Alfred 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, London, 1923, II, 555, 557. 
Talmudic references are included there. 

76 Some texts omit this incident in this connection; nevertheless, its validity 
is acknowledged, though its chronology is not. The episode is found in this 
connection in ancient Latin texts (International Critical Commentary on John 
8), but it is not essential to the fact of Jesus’ morning return to the temple. 

77 Edersheim, II, 164, n. 2. The chronology in John 8 represents more than 
one day — Cf. Gottfried Christian Friedrich Liicke, Commentar tiber das 
Evangelium des Johannes, 3rd ed., Bonn, 1840, II, 279-281. 
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in the context.7* Consequently, the year 30 A. D. thereby identi- 
fies itself as the pre-crucifixion year. 


The year 30 A. D. represents a 1 Nisan date over which astron- 
omers of repute have disagreed. Schoch finally concluded that 
“visibility on March 23 is completely out of the question”’ (cf. 
Diagram G), and thought that P. V. Neugebauer, who had 
favored this date, had quite overlooked the very negative latitude 
of the moon, and the moon in her apogee.’? Earlier, Schoch had 
accepted Neugebauer’s view that March 23 coincided with the 
moon’s phasis, but when his statement appeared in print, Fother- 
ingham wrote Schoch that he must be in error — that according 
to his own reckoning, the moon was not visible on March 23 in 
30 A. D. Schoch then admitted a ‘“‘gross, unpardonable mistake 
in addition’’ and chose March 24 as the date for the moon’s 
visibility.*° 

But 25 years previous, on the basis of Oppolzer’s Syzygientafeln 
which are grounded upon Newton’s law of gravitation, and by 
the rules of Hevelius, Fotheringham had calculated the March 
phasis in 30 A. D. to be on March 25 at sunset, thus calendar- 


dating 1 Nisan as March 26, and the 14th of Nisan as Saturday, 
April 8.** That Fotheringham is correct can be concluded from 
the following facts: 


1. March new moon approaching apogee — therefore in slow motion, and 

demanding a translation period at least over two days. 

2. Moon south of the sun — latitude very negative, and hence visibility 
difficult. According to Brown’s reckoning the moon’s latitude at sun- 
set of March 25 was -3° 3’. 

- Moon’s anomaly large — 164 degrees — agreeing with region of apogee. 
. Moon's ascending node — 71 degrees — variation in moonrise and 
moonset increasing, due to declination (Fotheringham) 


These figures represent the March new moon for the year 30 
A. D. in a most unfavorable position for visibility, and therefore, 


78 Edersheim maintains that the last day of the feast was the seventh of 
Tabernacles, and he inserts the octave. But the Sanhedrin would not meet on 
this day either, all of which only defers the subsequent Sabbath. 

79 Karl Schoch, ‘“‘The Crucifixion of Christ on 14 Nisan,’’ Biblica, IX (1928). 

80 Ibid. 

8s J. K. Fotheringham, op. cit. 
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on the calendar, the translation period should be given as much 
time as the moon’s limits will allow. Obviously, 2.92 days are 
the limit, thus placing the 14-Nisan passover on Saturday, April 8. 


V. CALENDAR DEMONSTRATION OF THE CRUCIFIXION DATE 


Every chronological conclusion with reference to ancient Jew- 
ish time demands checking with ancient Jewish law, and the 
calendar principles upon which it was grounded. Only upon such 
a basis can correct calendar decisions relating to ancient Jewish 
history be drawn. Therefore, the conclusions upon which the 
true crucifixion date rests have to do not only with the rejection 
of the years which fail in qualifying to mark the death tragedy 
of Christ, but the deciding factors must also demonstrate that 
the death date itself meets the specifications of the Bible narra- 
tive, and of Jewish and calendar law. In harmony with the 
principles set forth in this study, the following data are chosen 
as a critical basis of decision upon which to compute the Julian 
date marking the death of Jesus: 

1. Jesus died on Friday, 14 Nisan — the next day after the Jewish day 

of full moon. 

2. The crucifixion passover was late April season — that year containing 

a Veadar spring. 

3. Hence the passover of the pre-crucifixion year must have been early 

season — early April. 

4, In the pre-crucifixion year, 1 Nisan must have been early in the week — 

probably Sunday. 

5. In the year of the crucifixion, Pentecost was on Sunday. 


Thus there are three Jewish dates simultaneously pointing at 
the cross of Christ — the death Friday on 14 Nisan, Pentacostal 
Sunday of the same year, and a Nisan new year on Sunday in 
the previous year. 

1. The Death Friday After Full Moon. Various claims for cer- 
tain years of the hypothetical crucifixion period have been set 
forth on the one basis that by placing 14 Nisan on the day of full 
moon, it thereby coincided with Friday, and was consequently 
the crucifixion date. Such arguments have been made for the 
years 30 and 33, as has been shown. But the year 33 falls out 
any way, because its full moon date on April 3 is too early for 
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passover barley around Jerusalem, and hence the May full moon 
has to be taken as the paschal season (cf. Diagram H). The 
19-year cycle also points to the year 33 as having the Veadar leap 
month (cf. Table I). In the year 30, the March new moon is 
advancing too slow —its waxing period over 15 days — to 
appear in less than two days after conjunction. Therefore this 
year, falls down because a 14-Nisan passover on the day of full 
moon does not agree with a new moon in apogee. 

The following Diagram I shows the result of placing a 14-Nisan 
passover in 31 A. D. on the day after full moon: 





"Midst of the week" | CRUCIFIXION YEAR | Friday, April 27 


Full Moon She 
Phasis Angee April 25.94 





unction 
0.58 


: : 21 A22 A23 24 5 GREE W 27ALEH 
PRBSPSENTNTNNINLININSSNLISESANISANGNE 
g--3019 Days 15.36 Days vag j Pri sobs 
Translation Period Waxing Period 
Demonstration. In the year 31 A. D., the Nisan waxing period is long — 
more so than in the year 30. And the new moon is again near apogee. 
These figures therefore demand, the same as in 30 A. D., that the April 
translation period be as long as the moon’s limits will allow. This is fully 
accomplished by the after-full-moon passover, thus giving the new moon 
3.19 days in which to appear. And by this arrangement, the calendar 
represents harmony between both new moon and full moon in the year 


31 A. D. (Cf. Table K.) 


Thus the crucifixion passover date in Julian time was Friday, 
April 27, 31 A. D. 

2. Passover Season Late in the Crucifixion Year. If a passover, 
or any feast, were unusually late for its season, or early, it is con- 
sistent to expect some indication in the Bible pointing out the 
presence or not of the embolismic month Veadar. There are at 
least three lines of evidence that the crucifixion passover was late 
season: (a) The state of vegetation at the time of the Lord’s 
death; (b) the ending fishing season; and (c) the beginning of the 
annual earthquake period in Syria. 


a. The State of Vegetation. During passion week it was said that the 
“time of figs was not yet’’ in the highlands about Jerusalem (Mark 1118). 
And still, there was in this particular orchard an isolated tree in full leaf, 
but without any figs. And in other orchards also, other kinds of trees were 
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putting forth their leaves (Luke 21 29, 30). In early April, the fig trees in 
Palestine, around Jerusalem, have little green figs only — no leaves. If 
the crucifixion passover had been in early April, none of the trees would 
have been in leaf. Hence the fig tree with such abundant foliage, and the 
leafing out of other trees also, are witnesses to the lateness of the death 
passover of Christ. Furthermore, Jesus himself said, ‘Summer is now nigh 
at hand” (Luke 21 30). 

b. The Closed Fishing Season. There is uniform testimony that the 
Galilean fishing season is from mid-December or January to April. In 
the very early spring before the crucifixion, Peter could readily hook up 
a fish off the shore of Galilee (Mat 17 27), “‘where the shailows swarm with 
small fishfry.” In the second week after the crucifixion, Peter and his 
comrades caught nothing after an all night attempt on the lake. Then 
came the early morning catch at the command of the Master. 

If the crucifixion had occurred early in April, as would necessarily have 
been the case in 30 A. D., then fishing would still have been good for a few 
weeks. But the fact that it was not good in water that in season teems 
with large fish a few yards out from shore, is an indication that the pass- 
over was late, that is, that the fishing period was coming to its end. Hence 
the occurrence of the miracle. 

c. The Crucifixion Earthquakes. The biblical earthquakes outline a 
period from the end of the paschal season to the middle of summer, or not 
long after. At the dividing of the Red Sea, and of the Jordan river, the 
mountains “‘trembled’”’ (Hab 2 10); at the giving of the law at Sinai, the 
“earth shook”’ (Ps 68 8); the fall of Jericho, Jonathan’s victory at Mich- 
mash, the presumption of Uzziah, Paul and Silas in stocks at Philippi — 
these are other incidents accompanied by earthquake. It can be shown 
that all of these were after-passover or summer events. And to this series 
belong the two crucifixion earthquakes — one at the death of Christ, and 
the other at the resurrection. They obviously mark an early beginning 
for the earthquake season in that year, and are witness to the lateness of 
the crucifixion passover. 


And thus, the leaves were out, the fishing season was about 
over, and the annual earthquakes had begun when Jesus died. 
The year 31 A. D., with its Nisan full moon on April 25, agrees 
with this evidence for a late passover. But the year 30 A. D., 
with a paschal full moon on April 6, points to the earliest possible 
paschal season in first century times — one to which the cruci- 
fixion passover could not belong. And furthermore, the 19-year 


8 P, Franz Dunkel, ‘‘Die Fischerei am See Gennesareth,’’ Bzblica, V (1924), 
381; E. W. Gurney Masterman, Studies in Galilee, Chicago, 1901, 38; Reinhold 
Rohricht, ‘“‘Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani,”’ Libraria Academica Wagneriana, 
1893, 38. 
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cycle points to the spring of 31 A. D. as embolismic, while it 
ascribes a common year to 30 A. D. For only by intercalation 
could the passover become late. 

3. Passover of the Pre-crucifixion Year — Earliest April. Since, 
as has been shown from the Bible, the crucifixion spring must 
have included the Jewish leap month, it is impossible that the 
year preceding that of the crucifixion should have been other- 
wise than a common year. For two consecutive leap-years would 
be prohibitive (cf. Geminus law under 6-e), and most unlikely 
at any time during the operative period of the ancient astro- 
nomical Council. And in addition, a leap month at the end of a 
year necessarily involves a very early Nisan at the beginning of 
the year. This can easily be demonstrated by examining the full 
moons for common and embolismic years in Tables I and II. 

Accordingly, only a year with a very early passover can fit the 
year previous to that of the crucifixion. And, from the ‘‘cruci- 
fixion period’’ outlined in Table I, it can plainly be seen that one 
year only answers to this qualification — the year 30 A. D., with 
a paschal full moon on April 6, and a 14 Nisan on April 8. For 
a period of 17 years, it is the only really early paschal date. 
Therefore, as a pre-crucifixion passover, April 8 in the vear 30 
A. D. is a very definite witness to the death of Christ. 

4. In Pre-crucifixion Year — 1 Nisan on Sunday. From the 
Jewish calendar argument relating to the feast of tabernacles in 
John 7, it has been shown that necessarily two and probably 
three days spanned the interval between the last day of the feast 
and the following Sabbath. On the basis of a three-day interval, 
which seems the most likely, since it lines up with the subsequent 
14-Nisan death Friday, the 22nd of Tishri in the autumn pre- 
ceding the crucifixion would have to occur on Tuesday. Hence 
the first day of the previous Nisan would coincide with Sunday 
(cf. Table IV). Consequently, the year 30 A. D., with its pass- 
over on Saturday, April 8, and hence 1 Nisan on Sunday, fully 
answers to the calendar specifications in John 7 to 9. Therefore, 
the feast of tabernacles in John 7, and the healing of the blind 
man on the subsequent Jewish Sabbath are incidents that lock 
in place the pre-crucifixion year 30 A. D.*% 


83 Those who insist that passover in 30 A. D. was on full moon Friday, April 
7, make the interval too long between John 7 37 and John 91. 
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JOHN’S CHRONOLOGY 


Pre-crucifizion Year 
(Autumn) ee 
Tishri® Hesvan Kisleu Tebet  Shebat Adar Veadar Nisan 
1 Ta 1T 1F 1 Sa 1M 1W 1F 18 
2F 28 2M 2 Tu 2T 28 2 Su 
38 3 Su 3 Tu 3W 3F 3 Su 3M 
4 8u 4M 4Ww 4T 48 4M 4Tu 
5M 5 Tu 6T 5F 58 5Tu 5W 
6 Tu 6W 6F 68 6M 6W 6T 
7W 7T 78 7 Su 7 Tu 7T 7F 
8T 8F 8 Su 8M 8Ww 8F 88 
9F 98 9M 9 Tu 9T 98 9 Su 
10 108 10 Su 10 Tu 10 W 10 F 10 Su 
li 11 Su 11M 11 W 11T 118 11M 
12 12M 12 Tu 12T 12F 12 Su 12 Ta 
13 13 Tu 13 W 13 F 138 13M 13 W 
14 4W 4T 48 14 Su 14 Tu “4T 
Feast—15 Tu 15 T 15 F 15 Sa 15 M 15 W 15 F 
begins 16 16 F 168 16 M 16 Tu 16 T 168 
17 178 17 Su 17 Tu 17 W 17F 17 Su 
18 18 Su 18M 18 W 18 T 18S 18 M 
19 19M 19 Tu 19 T 19 F 19 Su 19 Tu 
20 20 Tu 20 W 20 F 208 20 M 20 W 
21 21 W 21T 218 21 Su 21 Tu 21 T 
Last Day—22 Tu 22 T 22 F 22 Su 22 M 22 W 22 F 
Council—23 W 23 F 23 S 23 M 23 Tu 23 T 238 
John 8— } 24 T 2458 24 Su 24 Tu 24 W 24F 24 Su 
25 F 25 Su 25 M 25 W 25 T 258 25 M 
Blind man—26 Sab 26M 26 Tu 26 T 26 F 26 Sa 26 Tu 
healed 27 Su 27 Tu 27 W 27 F 278 27M 27 W 
28 M 28 W 28 T 288 28 Su 28 Tu 28 T 
29 Tu 29 T 29 F 29 Su 29 M 29 W 28 F 
30 W 308 30 Tu 30 T 


The chronology of John that points forward to Friday of the crucifixion 
as 14 Nisan, also designates the Julian date of the year previous to the 
death of Christ. The argument is as follows: 

Since Tishri must have begun on Tuesday in the pre-crucifixion year, 
on account of the Sabbath healing of the blind man on the fourth day 
after the end of the feast, (John 7-9), it is obvious that in this same year 
Nisan must have begun on Sunday. (For the Nisan new year always 
comes two days earlier in the week than the Tishri new year.) But the 
year 30 A. D. is the only year in the crucifixion period that could possibly 
begin on Sunday, for in all the other proposed years, such as 28, 29, 31, 
or 32, the pre-Nisan conjunctions occur on week days that would not agree 
with a Sunday New Year. Obviously therefore, 30 A. D. must have been 
the year preceding that of the crucifixion. 





*The name and length of each month are taken from the ancient Karaite 
calendar. Cf. Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. James Hastings, art. 
CALENDAR (Samuel Poznanski), p. 120. 
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5. Pentecost on Sunday in the Year of the Crucifixion. It is 
Luke that adds a final date confirming the year of the crucifixion 
— Pentecost on Sunday, as previously discussed. His “forty 
days” start with resurrection Sunday, ending with the Ascension. 
Then, by pentateuchal reckoning, ten days more end on another 
Sunday. And Luke’s argument involves a crucifixion Friday on 
14 Nisan, because he begins the feast of weeks on Sunday, thereby 
designating it as the “morrow after the sabbath,” or 16 Nisan. 
The year 31 A. D. agrees with Luke’s calendar. And its Sunday 
Pentecost is highly significant, since it shows that the Sadducees, 
who are reputed as holding for a Sunday interpretation of Lev 
23 15, did not in any way manipulate the calendar to suit their 
teaching, as has been so frequently charged against them. For 
the year 31 gave them the Sunday Pentecost of their choice. 

We now have a series of four or five Jewish dates that com- 
pletely tie up the last fourteen months of Christ’s ministry — 
approximately from 1 Nisan in 30 A. D. to Pentecost in 31 A. D. 
They are as follows: 


JEWISH DATE KEY TO THE CRUCIFIXION YEAR 
L 


Early April 8th of Tabernacles Late April 
P 22 Tishri Passover Feast day of un- 
Tuesday Friday _” leavened bread 
' 


14 Nisan Resurrection 
' ' Fi unday 
----- 842943042945045 0429414 --»  _Thursday 


bath 


r . i Pegtecostal 
‘healing of oe 
Y blind man r ; 





3-day interval 40 days‘10 days 
cas Death Year 
John's Chronology Luke's Chronology 


Pentecost = Sunday. (Luke). 
2. Resurrection Sunday = 16 Nisan (Luke). 
3. Crucifixion Friday = 14 Nisan (Luke and John). 
4. 22 Tishri = Tuesday (John). 
5. Pra-crucifixion 1 Nisan = Sunday (John). 


This series of dates constitutes the key to the true crucifixion 
year — not one date alone, but several. In four or five different 
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places the foregoing calendar line is locked in position in harmony 
with the arguments of John and the Synoptists. It is the day of 
the week that proves the validity of these Jewish dates, and 
demonstrates the harmony that existed in ancient Jewish reck- 
oning, and between the Johannine account and that of the other 
writers. For a 14-Nisan Friday according to Luke leads back day 
by day to a 22 Tishri on Tuesday according to John — a period 
of 199 days. 


And, according to this key reckoning of the crucifixion year, 


a. The year 30 A. D. falls down as a crucifixion date because its pass- 
over on 14 Nisan occurs too early in April for the death of Christ, and 
because this date does not coincide with a Friday on the day after full 
moon. 

b. The year 31 A. D., with a passover on Friday, April 27, meets all the 
specified demands of the calendar and ancient Jewish record: (1) a 14-Nisan 
Friday; (2) an after-full-moon Friday; (3) a late season passover; and 
(4) a Sunday pentecost. 


VI. OTHER SCRIPTURE SYNCHRONISMS 


Many of the later books of the Bible contain synchronal dates. 
These synchronisms are not all like that of the crucifixion, and 
yet all can be solved by the same luni-solar method. The day of 
the week that is most frequently tied to a scripture date is the 
Jewish Sabbath. Its name may not always be mentioned as 
such in the biblical record of the synchronism, but there will be 
certain descriptive phrases, or sacrificial features that will iden- 
tify the seventh day of the week in ancient Jewry, and thereby 
establish the calendar synthesis. Once the calendrical data are 
known, the Julian year can be demonstrated. 

In the book of Ezra there are dated incidents — seven in all — 
that cannot consistently coalesce with the Jewish rest-day on 
account of the nature of the events. And, because of this very 
circumstance, the year of Ezra’s return from Babylon is sub- 
stantiated. It has to be a year that dates each one of the Ezra 
episodes on an ordinary week-day —an unusual calendrical 
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demand! For, in a period of 16 years, there was oniy one such 
year. According to its Jewish reckoning, Ezra left Babylon on 
Thursday (1 Nisan), Ahava on Monday (12 Nisan), arrived at 
Jerusalem on Wednesday (1 Ab), weighed out the silver and gold 
on Sunday (5 Ab), met with reference to the domestic trial on 
another Sunday (20 Kisleu), started the examination on Thurs- 
day (1 Tebet), and finished on Tuesday or Wednesday (1 Nisan) 
of the New Year, according to a common or embolismic old year. 
And the year was 457 B.C., according to the reckoning of 
Nehemiah. 


In this interesting manner the time incidents of early Jewish 
history are recorded. Again and again it has been said that we 
do not know how the Jews reckoned time in their earliest periods. 
Chwolson would have it that Israel has wiped out her religious 
past with a wet sponge.* And at the same time the efficacy of 
the standard Jewish calendar is challenged with reference to the 
identification of early Jewish dates. Schram allows a “near 
approach” only on the part of modern rabbinical calculation in 
verifying ancient luni-solar dates in Jewish history. 

But each dated episode in Scripture has a common character- 
istic —a synchronal relation of one kind or another. These 
synthetic relations make the dated events of sacred history as 
important as eclipses or papyrus rolls. And so, in the interest 
of ancient chronology, a method of luni-solar reckoning with 
accompanying calendar tables is here presented. If these tables 
destroy a favorite theory, they also open up a new field of re- 
search, which is their redeeming feature. 


VII. CoNncLusions 


By the one simple rule of placing the 14-Nisan passover date 
on the next day after the Jewish day of full moon on the Jeru- 
salem meridian, good calendar practice of the ancient luni-solar 
type is established, in harmony with the moon’s first appearance 


8 Daniel Chwolson, Das letzte Passamahl Christi, Leipzig, 1908, 165. 
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after conjunction. And calendar measures antagonistic to astron- 
omy and Jewish law alike are thereby avoided: 


1. The passover date will never be found dancing around the full moons 
(Re Clavius). 


2. The 14th or 15th of Nisan will not occur on the Jewish day of full 
moon in Jerusalem. 


3. The Nisan phasis will never occur on or before the day of conjunc- 
tion. 


4. The Nisan translation period will not go much under a day in length. 


5. The Nisan translation period will not fail periodically to go to the 
third day after conjunction. 


6. The lunar year will not be 353 or 385 days long, as in the modern 
Jewish calendar. 


7. And there will be no March or early April passovers. 


These luni-solar regulations are in harmony with the ancient 
laws of the Jews, and with the astronomical laws governing the 
calendar moon. 
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A NOTE ON BARIONA 


RALPH MARCUS 


JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION AND 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


N JBL, LXI (1942), 174 H. Hirschberg argues that “‘in the 
same way as B.aorns is derived from Bia so J’13 seems 

to be derived from °i3 strength, power. The parallel in the 
two derivations is so striking that it appears as though ]?12 
is but an Aramaic imitation of Buagrns.”’ In a footnote he adds 
that ‘‘the construction of the word ]1772 is analogous to that 
of R220). . . only that the consonant causes a change from dn 
to On.” 

Both these statements are very questionable. The quality 
of the consonant preceding the affix has nothing to do with the 
choice of the ending du or 6n in Aramaic; this choice is deter- 
mined by the history of PS dz in the various dialects of Aramaic. 

The meaning of Biagrns is quite different from that of 8°"3. 
The Greek word means not merely “‘strong’’ but “‘one who uses 
violence”; the Aramaic word means “healthy,” “‘fat,”’ “solid.” 

Also it remains to be proved that 13 is etymologically 
connected with the root of 8°73. 

Any attempt to relate Simon Bariona to the Ebionites must 
rest on sounder linguistic evidence than that offered by Mr. 
Hirschberg. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 
v what Mean These Stones? The Significance of Archaeology for Biblical Studies, 
by Millar Burrows, New Haven, American Schools of Oriental Research, 
1941, pp. xvi+306, $2.50. 


The recent economic depression, World War II, and other factors have 
conspired to bring to an end the third phase of Palestinian archaeology (cf. 
Albright, Archaeol. of Pal. and the Bible, ch. 1). The new phase will consist 
largely of the presentation of the yet unpublished archaeological materials and 
of interpretation and evaluation. Much of the task ahead must be accom- 
plished by intensive studies of the multitude of minute problems presented by 
the mass of available archaeological data. It will, however, be necessary to 
take frequent inventory to achieve a conspectus of the whole, and to interpret 
the results for the non-specialist. A high standard for this task has been set 
in our volume. The thoughtful, cautious scholarship of Professor Burrows 
may serve as an exemplar for all who may attempt surveys of the archaeology 
of Palestine in its relation to the Bible. The scientific quality of this work is 
in advance suggested to the reader by the previous writings of the author, 
by his position as President of the American Schools, by the fact that Albright, 
Engberg, Speiser, and Cadbury read the manuscript, and by the fact that, 
without his solicitation, the trustees of the American Schools voted to sponsor 
the publication. It is a fortunate circumstance that this book is presented to 
us by a scholar who is equally at home in OT and NT. The volume is divided 
into six chapters and 199 consecutively numbered sections, and is well illust- 
rated with 58 figures. 

The author defines his purpose as follows: ‘‘To analyse the contributions 
which archaeology can be expected to make and has made to biblical studies, 
and to determine their actual bearing on the value and significance of the 
Bible.” In the introductory chapter the problem of archaeology and biblical 
authority and inspiration is examined. It is affirmed that the essential religious 


truth of the Bible is entirely outside the sphere of archaeology or any science. 
283 
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But while it is true that accuracy of narrative is not essential to the religious 
value of the Bible, whether or not we accept the author’s dictum that “religious 
truth is one thing, historical fact is another” depends on our definition of 
religious truth. Also, when we distinguish the message of the prophets from 
the message of the present books of the prophets, we may question whether 
the prophets were more concerned with giving warnings of the consequences 
of sin and promises of rewards of righteousness than with prediction of coming 
events. The current tendency is to minimize the predictive aspects of Hebrew 
prophecy. In their prophecies against the foreign nations the prophets were 
certainly more intent on uttering the oracles of the deity than on reformation, 
and, when properly understood and separated from later accretions, the 
oracles against Israel and Judah point to the same conclusion. 

The problems of identification of ancient sites and of excavation are sketched 
by one familiar with them from first-hand experience. The novice is introduced 
to the types of materials with which archaeology operates, and taught proper 
caution in interpretation. An illustration of the cautious procedure of the 
author may be found in his statement that in associating the Siloam inscription 
with Hezekiah and 2 Ki 20 20, both the uncertainty and the probability of 
such a conclusion should be noted. Parts of the chapter on ‘‘Text and Lan- 
guage”’ are more pertinent to a general volume on Introduction to the Bible, 
but give a concise, accurate, and thoroughly readable discussion of the manu- 
scripts of the Bible, the Versions, the writing materials of ancient Palestine, 
and the OT and NT papyri and their significance for emending the text. 
More pertinent is the discussion of archaeological assistance to questions of 
interpretation, particularly as regards the determination of the meaning of 
words. Professor Burrows thinks that the lone alphabetic cuneiform tablet 
from Beth Shemesh may indicate that the script in question may have been 
used in Palestine. It is more probable, however, that the tablet is an importa- 
tion, since the script is otherwise unknown outside of Ugarit. He thinks it 
interesting to observe, despite the uncertainty, that the Ten Commandments 
may have been originally written in the form of the archaic Sinai and Lachish 
alphabet, but there are grave doubts of such an antiquity for the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

In what is termed a general orientation, there is a treatment of historical 
geography and chronology, and a reconstruction of the historical framework 


of the Bible in the light of archaeological data. The most important contribu- 
tion of archaeology is that it ‘‘provides a general orientation, by which one is 
enabled to read with something of the background presupposed by the writers 
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of the Bible.” We may add that it is time that religious educators took this 
fact seriously in the arrangement of curricular materials. We may also point 
out that this is not, however, the entire story, for we must not minimize the 
value of archaeology apart from the Bible in throwing light on the nature 
and function of religion, and in disclosing the development of the social, 
religious, and aesthetic life of mankind. The recovery of Canaanite religion 
through the Ugaritic texts is important apart from any background they may 
furnish for the understanding of the Bible. We are reminded of Albright’s 
pointed comment in his recent excellent book, Archaeology and the Religion 
of Israel, that we now supplement archaeological information by the use of 
literary sources, whereas we used to base the study of Canaanite religion on 
surviving literary sources, which could at best only be illustrated by the use 
of archaeological data. 


The skeletal but adequate survey of various topographical and geographical 
problems from much first-hand knowledge by one acquainted with the re- 
searches of Robinson, Conder, Albright, Glueck, and others makes real to the 
reader the physical background of the Bible. The location of Hezekiah’s 
pool “in the (Tyropoeon) valley” is made the chief argument that at least 
by the 8th century the southwestern hill was included in the city of Jerusalem. 


While this may sound reasonable, demonstration must await further dis- 
coveries, and dominating heights outside a city wall are not without analogy. 

At two points in the volume considerable space is given to a succinct review 
of the important problem of the Exodus. The solutions of Garstang, Rowley 
(see now BASOR, No. 85, 27 ff.), and Albright are briefly analyzed, and the 
author’s own reconstruction stated. Albright’s conclusions are in general 
accepted. The sons of Jacob in Egypt belong to an earlier group, descendants 
of Abraham, whose entrance into Palestine was in the MB period. Their 
exodus from Egypt was in the 13th century, but whether it included the one 
tribe of Levi (with Meek), or several tribes, is uncertain. The Habiru of the 
Amarna letters included some of the ancestors of the Israelites, and they may 
have been responsible for the destruction of Jericho, although not under 
Joshua. Albright’s view that the Ai narrative referred originally to the 13th 
century conquest of Bethel is accepted, the conquest not to be attributed to 
Joshua but to the house of Joseph,”’ descendants of the Habiru who had settled 
in the central highlands in the Amarna period. A different tribal group was 
probably responsible for the conquest of Lachish and Debir in the same 
century. In view of the apparently forced association of Joshua and Moses 
in the biblical text, the reviewer, with Meek, considers it less difficult to keep 
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Joshua and Jericho in association with one another than Joshua and Moses. 
There is as little historic reality to Joshua’s relations with Moses as there is 
to the supposed relationship of Aaron with Moses. 

In his excellent survey of the historical framework, illustrating how archae- 
ology helps us to see the biblical narrative in its original setting in general 
history, Professor Burrows begins with Paleanthropus Palestinensis. He 
might have begun with the earlier Levalloisian men from Jebel Qafzeh, or the 
still earlier Tayacian cultures. In § 80 he apparently gives the Samarian 
ostraca the lower dating in the 8th century, but in §§ 151, 170 he seems to 
revert to the older 9th century dating. His summary here, as well as at many 
other parts of the volume, includes the Greek and Roman period. The reader 
receives a clear impression of the succession of Stone, Copper, Bronze, and 
Iron Ages, down to the times of Titus, Domitian, and Trajan. One chapter is 
devoted to the material and secular background of the Bible and another to the 
religious background. The former is comprehensive, including houses, forti- 
fications, tocls and weapons, weights and measures, writing materials and the 
alphabet, agricultural activities, cloth making, mining, commerce, art, and 
music. There is illustrated the “‘temple-palace’’ of stratum IV at Megiddo 
as reconstructed by Guy and also as it appears in OJP XXVI. A recent 
check by the reviewer substantiates the registration data for the pottery 
shrines appearing in OJP XXVI, and the definite ascription of them and the 
limestone altars to stratum V in OJP XLII hardly seems justified on the basis 
of available evidence. A final conclusion perhaps cannot be determined from 
the Megiddo data, but must await comparative studies from other sites. There 
is in any case no justification for the inner court formed by rooms 333 and 
337. In the excellent discussion of weapons, the introduction of arrowheads 
in the upper Mesolithic period might have been noted. Also, axeheads with 
holes for handles do appear before the Iron Age (cf. OJP XXIII, Pls. 188, 133 
for MB II specimens and the LB iron-bronze axe from Ugarit noted by 
Professor Burrows himself on p. 158). A simplified, accurate presentation of 
the succession of pottery types is well illustrated with line drawings, although 
the important LB I bird-and-tree painted pottery might have been included 
in the illustrations. While there is a ‘‘sudden”’ deterioration of pottery marking 
the line between the Bronze and Iron Ages of southern Palestine, the same is 
not so true of northern Palestine, where the Hebrews did not occupy the 
fortified cities until considerably later, and where there is a greater distinction 
between LB I and LB II pottery than between LB and EI pottery (cf. OJP 
XXXIII, 159). The reviewer wonders whether the ivory-carving techniques 
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should not be more properly designated as Syro-Phoenician, rather than 
merely Phoenician, as far as our present knowledge is concerned, in the light 
of the Arslan Tash and Nimrud ivories and the connections between Samaria 
and Damascus in Ahab’s time. The Egyptianizing style is probably not 
necessarily to be limited to the coastland Phoenicians. Along with the refer- 
ence to the pavement of sea shells at the MB Mari palace and its wall decora- 
tions, we may add the 15th to i3th century palace at Megiddo, with its walls 
painted in brilliant blue, red, green, brown, and yellow, and with a pavement 
of mosaic of sea shells set in lime in the anteroom (ILN, Oct. 16, 1937, 656 ff. 
This may be Professor Burrows’ MB (?) palace on p. 188). 

The “high-place” at Gezer is regarded as doubtful: contrast now Albright 
op. cit., 66. In connection with the circular stone altar in Megiddo XV the 
accompanying ‘‘megaron” structures should be noted. The important LB 
sanctuary at Megiddo (strata IX-VII), with the associated Baal figurines 
and model sheep liver is omitted (JLN, June 20, 1936, 1108 ff.). No mention 
is made either of the EI shrine at Megiddo (stratum V) in the northern area 
west of the gate, with its associated horned altars, pottery offering stands, and 
other interesting objects (JILN, June 20, 1936, 1111). We should also add 
that the closest parallel to the Solomonic temple is perhaps to be found at 
Tell Tainat in Syria. An all too brief section is devoted to the important 
synagogue archaeology. The Delos synagogue is second century B.C. and 
not A. D., and Sukenik would doubtless disagree with the statement that no 
consistency of orientation existed in the synagogues. The published pottery 
offering stands from Megiddo, with a lone exception, come from the Early 
Iron rather than the Late Bronze Age (§ 140). The most important of the 
Beth-shan specimens also belong to the same period, associated with the 
temples of stratum V. One of the more important examples found in situ 
and not mentioned by the author belongs to the latest stage of the LB temple 
at Lachish. The reviewer would like to take this opportunity to state that 
he is now of the opinion that the religion of the EB and early MB periods was 
much more developed than he thought at the time of the composition of 
Culture and Conscience (see now JBL, LX, 113 ff.). Burrows accepts Albright’s 
suggestion that the god was not identified with the bull, lion, etc. which 
appear with certain deities, and that the golden calves (i. e., bulls) at Dan and 
Bethel may have been the animal upon which the invisible deity rode or stood 
(contrast Meek, JBL, LXI, 33). The reviewer has wondered whether the 
Ugaritic Baal stele represents the deity above the upper waters, or, as the 
author suggests, above the mountains. - 
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Professor Burrows thinks that while some of the infant jar-burials, especially 


if found at sanctuaries, may be instances of child sacrifice, most of them, 
especially when beneath houses, more probably are an indication of the high 
rate of infant mortality. Our data are indecisive, and if this is so, there was 
still doubtless some thought of the special significance of the burials for the 


welfare of the household. The number of such burials in Palestine is relatively 
limited, and at Megiddo they seem to appear only in stratum X (1650-1550). 
The author seems to accept with qualifications the thesis that the horned 
altars of incense, hammdnitm, were not Israelite but Canaanite, but we must 
face the fact that the so-called prophetic protest against them comes pre- 
dominantly, and possibly exclusively, in post-exilic contexts. See Lev 26 30; 
2 Chr 144, 37 4,7, and the passages whose authenticity may be questioned, 
Ez 64,6; Is 17 8, 27 9. The author cautions that parallels between Israelite 
and Babylonian ritual on the one hand, or between Israelite and Canaanite 
or Ugaritic ritual on the other, do not necessarily indicate borrowing, but 
rather show that all Semitic peoples had similar practices and institutions. 
He affirms that the prophets did not exaggerate the basic opposition between 
Canaanite and Israelite religion, and that the God of Moses (?) and the 
prophets required a moral ideal diametrically opposed to the sexual center 
of the cult of fertility, and archaeology may be credited with making clear 
what the religion of Moses had to contend with in the land of Canaan. It is 
difficult, however, to get a clear idea of the religion of Moses, and while his 
caution against reading into even the early stages of Hebrew religion all the 
ideas and practices of the Canaanite fertility cult is certainly wise, we are not 
told how we are to determine what historically were the early stages of Hebrew 
religion. There lies the real problem, and the character of our sources at least 
makes it easier for us to be more certain of common elements in early Hebrew 
and Canaanite religion than of differentiating factors, since the contemporary 
data comes mostly from the Canaanite side. Professor Burrows’ criticism of 
the interpretation of the embryonic posture as symbolizing rebirth in Culture 
and Conscience is justified, since the Mugh4rah burials under discussion possess 
no consistent embryonic posture. 

The concluding chapter of the book gives the impression of being both 
conclusion and appendix. Here more specific and direct contacts between 
archaeology and the Bible are studied, and an attempt made to evaluate the 
Bible in the light of the archaeological data. The problem of originality and 
revelation is effectively discussed. The reviewer doubts, however, the validity 
of the argument that the parallels with the Ugaritic texts in the Psalms show 
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a stage of development in which primitive pagan ideas could be used without 
fear of misurderstanding. Cheyne fifty years ago used the same argument to 
explain the mythological symbolism in the Psalms. The lateness of such 
Psalms may often be questioned. Professor Burrows is right that they do not 
show a “contamination” of Hebrew faith by Canaanite influence: the similar- 
ities arise from a pattern of thought common to popular Hebrew and Canaanite 
religion which was more important than is generally accepted. Modern 
historians should not fall into the error of the Deuteronomists in ascribing to 
pagan or Canaanite origin all aspects of Hebrew religion not consistent with 
the Deuteronomic viewpoint. 

As the reviewer discovered in attempting to verify the description of the 


volume in this review, the index is much too abbreviated, many important 
subjects being omitted. The table of contents could be made more useful by 


indicating the subject of each numbered paragraph. This might be done in the 
next printing, for there is no doubt but that this important book will have 
wide popularity. The volume is well-printed and carefully proof-read, as one 
expects in a publication of the American Schools of Oriental Research. We 
congratulate Professor Burrows and are grateful for this outstanding contri- 
bution to the study of archaeology and the Bible. 


HERBERT GORDON MAY 


The Social Background of the Old Testament, by David Jacobson, Cincinnati, 
Hebrew Union College Press, 1942, pp. xi+327, $2.00. 


The title of this book is likely to be misleading. If a reader expects to find 
in it a sociological analysis of the OT or a discussion of the social background 
of the whole of the OT, he will be disappointed. As explained in the Foreword, 
this volume is a “‘study of the origins and early stages of development of the 
fundamental social institutions among various Semitic peoples of antiquity, 
with particular attention to the Hebrews, especially in that period of their 
cultural evolution of which the Bible is the principal record.” (p. vii) Its 
scope is, therefore, both broader and narrower than the title suggests. It 
treats that field of research associated especially with the names of Robertson 
Smith, Wellhausen, Frazer, and Pedersen. The author has leaned heavily 
upon the work of these scholars. He has been associated in his education with 
Julian Morgenstern and Stanley A. Cook in OT studies, and in anthropology 
especially with B. Z. and C. G. Seligman. This work, in an earlier form, was 
submitted to the University of Cambridge for the Ph.D. degree in 1936. 
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This study is very comprehensive, treating virtually all of the possible 
subjects in the broad field, and that is both its strength and its weakness, for 
it touches so many topics that many are very sketchily treated, and it is too 
much to expect that a young scholar will be able to present sound judgments 
on so many diverse and difficult topics. Jacobson has read very widely and 
presents a long bibliography. He has a good acquaintance with modern 
anthropology and with the OT, although he does not always show that he 
knows the most recent discoveries in OT research. His judgments on con- 
troversial topics are usually cautious, yet he does not hesitate to differ with 
his former teachers where the evidence seems to require it. 

So many subjects are treated here that it is impossible to summarize the 
whole book, but the author's treatment of some of the most debated subjects 
should be indicated. 

In the first chapter he reaches the conclusion that Hebrew society was 
throughout patriarchal, based upon father-right, and never matriarchal, based 
upon mother-right. The reasons are that modern anthropology is less certain 
than it formerly was of the supposed foundations of mother-right (such as 
primitive promiscuity and polyandry), that the overwhelming evidence of the 
OT favors patriarchal organization, and that all contrary evidence can be 
explained as deviations from the normal. One of the strongest arguments is 
that blood revenge in Israel was wholly along patrilinear lines. Jacobson’s 
conclusion is doubtless correct. There is no question that throughout most of 
its history Hebrew society was patriarchal, and the few fragmentary evidences 
offered for primitive matriarchy (such as naming of chiidren by the mother) 
can easily be disposed of. 

In discussing the basis of Israelite marriage, he rejects the theory that it was 
ever normally based upon capture. Admitting that the problem as to whether 
marriage was based upon purchase or gift is difficult, he concludes that 
“fundamentally the mohar was bride-wealth, but that — either because of the 
cupidity of the family, or because of their assurance that the daughter was 
well provided for — the money or goods paid primarily to the father to be 
transferred to the girl was often annexed by him, although sometimes with the 
reservation that it would be returned to the daughter after the death of the 
father” (p. 48). The view that the mohar was gift rather than purchase- 
price is in general accord with the most recent comprehensive study of the 
problem by M. Burrows (The Basis of Israelite Marriage, 1938), and is more 
satisfactory in view of all the evidence than any contrary theory. 

Jacobson thinks that the basic social unit in Hebrew society was the family, 
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rather than the clan or tribe. He notes considerable variation in the use of 
mispahah, which sometimes meant family and sometimes a larger group. He 
rightly points out also that tribal organization fluctuated and that the twelve- 
tribe organization was artificial. The discussion of the various members of 
the family proceeds along familiar lines; the treatment of slavery is quite 
inadequate. On the subject of the status of women, a reference should be made 
to E. M. Macdonald, The Position of Women as Reflected in Semitic Codes 
of Law, 1931. It is not correct to say that the term for husband is always 
ba‘al and never adon (p. 79); see Gen 18 12 (J). 

The chapter on ‘‘The Dead” is perhaps the least satisfactory in the book. 
It is too much of a potpourri, bringing together customs and ideas from many 
cultures, and too much is made of ancestor-worship and the cult of the dead in 
the OT. The evidence in the OT for sacrifices to the dead is at best frag- 
mentary and elusive (principally Deut 26 14), and the archaeological evidence 
from Palestine proves no more than that there was belief in survival. Cer- 
tainly it is questionable that the massébah at Bethel over which Jacob poured 
a drink-offering was Deborah’s grave (p. 158). Nor is it certain that the 
terafim were ‘‘connected in some way with the spirits of the ancestors, and 
constituted a kind of protective deity” (p. 162). They are more likely to have 
been small mother-goddess figurines, except that of 1 Sam 19 12-17. (On the 
latter see now, Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 114, 207.) 
The theory that the “ark might be a development from the custom of carrying 
the bones of the dead hero into battle’ (p. 177) is strange, to say the 
least! 

As for totemism, Jacobson refuses to reach a definite conclusion regarding 
its existence among the Hebrews, but seems to doubt whether true totemism 
ever existed among them. This is a wise doubt. In discussing the importance 
of blood and the meaning of sacrifice, too much again is made of beliefs regard- 
ing the dead. He thinks that the dominant motive of sacrifice originally was 
twofold: ‘‘first, to offer blood to the deity, probably originally thought of as 
the ancestral spirits, in order to protect oneself or others; and second, to offer 
the blood to strengthen the deity, again equated originally with the ancestors” 
(p. 246). 

The chapter on blood revenge sticks rather closely to OT material, but is 
marred by the needless theories that ‘‘Deuteronomy is post-Exilic and largely 
theoretical” (p. 268) and that ‘“P is pure theory” (p. 273). In discussing the 
rationale of blood revenge, emphasis is placed on the “‘numinous motive,”— 
i.e. it was believed the spirit of the deceased, which should be the friendly 
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genius of the household, could become a bitter enemy if his untimely death 
were not avenged by the shedding of blood to him. 

In treating Levirate marriage, the author largely follows Morgenstern 
(HUCA, VII) in tracing the steps by which it developed. He puts too much 
emphasis, however, on Gen 38 and the Book of Ruth, both of which present 
many difficulties and probably are abnormal. Incidentally, the reference to 
Burrows, JBL, LIX, 23 ff. on p. 311, n. 17, shows he did not read the article 
carefully, for Burrows does not follow Morgenstern’s analysis. Jacobson is 
certainly right, however, in insisting that in Israel the economic motive of 
inheritance was not primary, but rather the desire to perpetuate the name of 
the deceased brother. 

Jacobson considers circumcison as originally a sacrifice, perhaps a part 
of the cult of the dead. That is, it became a surrogate for human sacrifice, 
a part being sacrificed for the whole and offered up to the numen of the family. 
This is rather far-fetched and based upon fragmentary evidence; at any rate 
the connection with the cult of the dead is far from obvious. 

One fundamental criticism must be made of this work. The author has 
unfortunately fallen into an error of method which is too often made by 
workers in this field, — namely, that of depending too much upon supposed 


“Arabic parallels’’ to Hebrew customs and instituticns. This is probably due 
to the influence of Robertson Smith, Wellhausen, S. I. Curtiss, and their 
disciples. There is no need to deny the importance of the pioneer work of 
these scholars, or the great importance of Arabic studies for understanding 
the OT; but evidence from that field must be used with great circumspection 
and discrimination. 


The fact that the Arabic language seems to stand closer to the supposed 
Proto-Semitic tongue than any other known Semitic language does not imply 
that Arabic institutions are closer to primitive Semitic or Hebrew institutions. 
Also, while the nomadic element is important in early Hebrew society and 
continued to have great significance throughout the OT period, several impor- 
tant facts must be kept in mind. In the first place, the evidence from various 
sources points to the conclusion that the pre-Mosaic Hebrews were a very 
heterogeneous group, socially and racially. The Habiri and ‘Apiru, which 
must have been related in some manner to the biblical ‘Ibrim, were surely 
far from homogeneous. They seem to have been foreigners wherever found, 
but they were not all nomads; some were semi-nomads (and such doubtless 
were the patriarchs) and some were settled town-dwellers. Early OT passages 
point to the same conclusion. The patriarchal narratives represent only one 
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line of pre-Mosaic tradition. In the second place, modern Arabic Bedouin are 
and have been for centuries camel-nomads, whereas the ancient Hebrews 
before the eleventh century B.C. must have been ass-nomads; the latter 
were much more restricted in their movements than the modern Arabic 
nomads. Thirdly, modern Arabs, and to a lesser degree ancient Arabs, have 
behind them many centuries of culture and civilized life. Great circumspection 
is always needed to determine whether a given custom or institution is truly 
primitive or whether it goes back only to Hellenistic, Roman or even later 
times. 

Scientific study of Hebrew social institutions must always place primary 
emphasis upon careful and minute study of the OT itself, with careful atten- 
tion to chronology. It must use archaeological data from Palestine and other 
countries, and especially must employ inscriptions and literature from other 
peoples of ancient times — Akkadian, Canaanite, Hurrian, Hittite, etc. 
Finally, where customs or institutions are known to have existed among the 
Hebrews, Arabic customs and institutions may be referred to for interesting 
illustration and elucidation, but never for proof of their existence. 

Jacobson has not always fallen into this error of method. More than many 
scholars he has relied primarily upon OT evidence. But he has occasionally 
laid too much stress upon Arabic parallels, notably in his views regarding the 
dead, the practice of ancestor-worship, and the theory of sacrifice. Too much 
use is made of the modern weli-cult in Palestine. W. F. Albright has properly 
pointed out that many elements in this cult do not go back to ancient times, 
but to Hellenistic, early Christian or even more recent periods (JAOS, LX, 
283-301). 

The author has not made sufficient use of some recently discovered material 
that may be called contemporaneous evidence, especially that which con- 
cerns the Hurrians (mainly from Nuzu) and the inscriptions of Ras Shamra. 
Some acquaintance is shown with the Hurrian material, pp. 100-101, but much 
more attention should be paid to it for the study of patriarchal customs 
(particularly the Jacob cycle), utilizing the work of Speiser, Gordon, Burrows 
and others. For example, it is not really far-fetched to suggest that the pos- 
session of the ¢erafim conferred the privileges of primogeniture (p. 184, n. 98). 
This seems to have been Hurrian custom, and explains Rachel’s theft of the 
terafim of Laban (cf. C. J. Gadd, RA, XXIII, 127; Gordon, RB, XLIV, 36 
and JBL, LIV, 139-144). 

Familiarity with the Ugaritic material would improve a number of detailed 
observations in this book. For example, the verbal root in Hos 3 2 is probably 
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not karah (p. 42), but nékar, as comparison with RS nkr suggests (Gordon, 
JBL, LVII, 409). Much more can be known now, thanks to the Ugaritic 
literature, concerning ‘‘Baalistic’’ ideas and practices than suggested by the 
author on pp. 188, 214 f. Further, the origin of the prohibition in Exodus 23 19 
and elsewhere is probably not a far-fetched “‘abhorrence of incest in any form” 
(p. 68, n. 128), but avoidance of a Canaanite ritualistic practice (see RS text 
SS 14). 

A few typographical errors have escaped the proofreaders, of which the 
following have been noted: on p. 113, n. 173, for ‘J. M.”’ read T. J.;” on p. 180, 
n. 25, for “E. J. H.” read “E. G. H.;’’ on p. 181, bottom line, transpose ‘‘to”’ 
to before “root out;” and p. 217, n. 29, for “North” read “Noth.” The placing 
of the notes at the end of each chapter is annoying; it is to be hoped that 
publishers will soon give up this abominable practice! 

The author is to be congratulated on making in his first book a substantial 
contribution to OT scholarship. 


J. Paitie Hyatt 


Amos Studies, by Julian Morgenstern, Parts I, II, and III. Vol. I. Cincin- 
nati, Hebrew Union College Press, 1941. 


Commentaries on the books of the OT usually suffer from being too short, 
one-sided, and limited in their range. This is unfortunate, since the biblical 
text frequently requires both detail of exposition and variety of approach in 
order to make it intelligible. The nature of the literary deposit of an ancient 
Semitic people demands of the OT scholar familiarity with the basic scientific 
disciplines involved and an insight into the text which illumines the ancient 
page. 

In the first volume of Professor Morgenstern’s Amos Studies we have what 
promises to be the most comprehensive commentary on Amos in the English 
language. Publication by the Hebrew Union College Press has made it 
possible to present the material in requisite detail. One finds here qualities 
of scholarship long associated with Professor Morgenstern’s name: ingenuity 
and skill in dealing with the text, unusual faculty for making the smallest 
detail yield abundant harvest, adeptness in historical reconstruction, famili- 
arity with the institutions and culture of ancient Israel, and not least of all, 
appreciation of the religious and theological purport of the Bible. 

The present volume seeks to lay the foundation for the commentary which 
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is to follow in Part II of the work. The first section (pp. 3-124) defines the 
problems confronting the student of Amos, and then proceeds to a close 
examination of the relevant biographical portions of the book (3 4-8, 7 10-17, 
and the visions). The second section is directed toward the determination 
of the date of the prophecy, which is identified with the year of Uzziah’s 
leprosy and the midrashic episode recounted in 1 Kings 13. The major part 
of the volume, under the title, ‘‘The Historical Antecedents of Amos’ Proph- 
ecy,” gives what is nothing less than a history of the two kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah from the reign of David to the appearance of Amos at the sanctuary 
of Bethel. 

The thesis which Morgenstern’s commentary defends may be briefly stated 
as follows: The Book of Amos represents what was originally a single closely- 
unified address requiring not more than thirty minutes to deliver. The entire 
active prophetic career of Ainos is confined to this one supreme moment. 
The occasion is the celebration of the Asif festival at the national sanctuary of 
Bethel in the year 751 B. C. From his home in Tekoa Amos arrives at Bethel 
just before the last day, and on the morning of New Year’s, before the first 
rays of the sun break in upon the assembled, expectant throng, he speaks his 
message of unrelieved doom. The Day of Yahweh, associated with New 
Year’s, will bring absolute judgment with no possibility of repentance or 
forgiveness. Amos is interrupted by Amaziah, but his message has been 
spoken. What remains (7 10-17) is the classical apologia pro vita sua of Hebrew 
prophecy. 

Such a thesis will not pass unchallenged. In no other book of the OT, 
perhaps, have the Gattungsforscher found so much evidence for their views as 
in Amos. Here are preserved, as nowhere else in the OT, the structural 
formulae upon which form criticism so largely depends. The position which 
Morgenstern defends runs counter in this respect to the main development of 
OT critical study during the last forty years or more. It cannot be said that 
he ever comes to grips with his opponents in this field, though his entire 
argument may be said to constitute an impressive construction alternative 
to the generally accepted position of present OT students. It may be freely 
admitted that Gattungskritik has suffered from its excesses, but I think it 
can be demonstrated that the shortcomings of the Gattungskritiker can usually 
be explained by a failure to understand Hebrew literary practices and a want 
of literary awareness of Oriental ways of expression. Moreover, one must 
never forget that the evidences for literary form and classification are much 
stronger in the OT than in the NT. Criticisms that apply to gospel form- 
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criticism should not be transferred to the OT without a careful examination 
of the literature itself. 

It is at this point of literary structure and form that the reviewer feels 
that this new commentary on Amos leaves something to be desired. The 
constant repetition of formulae throughout a half hour of discourse must have 
been trying on Amos’ auditors! The criticism does not apply if literary types 
and separate literary units are recognized. Related to this criticism are the 
psychological implications involved in Morgenstern’s view of the prophecy as 
a single well-unified address over against the view of the form critics. Interest- 
ingly, Morgenstern seems to join with the latter in their emphasis upon 
ecstatic experience. The question inevitably arises as to which literary theory 
better corresponds to the psychological data. Nowhere in Morgenstern’s 
discussion do we have an adequate psychological undergirding for his view. 
What is given us really accentuates the literary problem. 

Examination of Morgenstern’s argument raises additional questions. He 
observes that there are many passages which stand in isolation from each 
other, without any suggestion of transitions relating them to their present 
context. Elsewhere the connection between passages seems obscure and un- 
certain, and the attempts of scholars to forge links between them have not 
been very successful. Now the obvious effect of these observations, in the 
light of the structural phenomena of the literature itself, is to enhance the 
position of those who recognize a series of prophetic utterances in the book. 
The statement in the superscription that Amos prophesied two years before 
the earthquake admits the possibility of Morgenstern’s view, but there is still 
the word dibré, which seems to suggest prophetic utterances rather than 
individual words (cf. the numerous formulae such as ‘‘The word of Yahweh 
came to me,” neum YHWH; see inter alia Jer 18 18 and Lindblom’s Revelattons- 
worte in his literary analyses of the prophetic books). 


The textual operations suggested by Morgenstern are seldom drastic. When 
they appear so, the text is undoubtedly disturbed, as, e. g. in the third, fourth, 


and fifth visions. The situation isnot thesame, however, with the re-arrangement 
of the text. The most important and crucial instance of this is the insertion 
of 3 3-8 between Amos 7 15-16. There is much that is attractive in this pro- 
posal. The subject matter of the two passages is similar, and it is certainly 
not inconceivable that the same prophetic experience underlies both. But 
the objections to it are serious. First, the insertion of the poem, admirable 
as it is in itself, and not least of all in Morgenstern’s effective reconstruction, 
comes like an intrusion into the dialogue with its short, crisp words and phrases 
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and its telling impression of authenticity. Secondly, the style of 7 10-17 is in 
general like that of Isa 6 and Jer 1 4-10; the insertion of the poem has no 
adequate stylistic analogy. Again, we may admit with Budde that the mood 
of the two passages is the same without resorting to so drastic a critical proce- 
dure as is proposed. In our present masoretic text 7 16-17 appears most 
effectively after Amos’s apology in 14b-15. To insert the poem would be to 
weight the context too heavily for a style like Amos’. Moreover, the pregnant 
word ‘‘Go prophesy to my people Israel’’ is robbed of its power by a poem 
whose climax reiterates what has already been effectively reported. As has 
been often observed, the clause ‘Thou sayest” (7 16) with its emphatic pro- 
noun stands over against YHWH’s word to Amos in 14-15. Morgenstern 
recognizes this, but seeks to profit from the situation by saying that the in- 
sertion of the poem adds to the effectiveness of the contrast (cf. e. g. 3 8b with 
7 16). But this is a heaping of Pelion upon Ossa, making complicated (for 
Amos) what is in reality telling and simple. What actually happens is that 
the contrast of 7 14-15 and 7 16 is lost. Finally, Morgenstern’s own excellent 
characterization of 7 10-17 fortifies these objections (e.g. his comments on 
p. 50). 

The visions do not constitute a part of the great address, but rather a kind 


of appendix designed to describe the experience of the prophet. Each vision 


represents a separate experience. The first four visions precede Amos’ depar- 
ture for Bethel, the last one comes to him at Bethel during the celebration of 
the festival. They recount the progress of YHWH’s relationship to his people 
and culminate in the determination to destroy Israel completely. Repentance 
is excluded from Amos’ message. The refrains of Amos 1-2 are rendered 
“T will not let him return,” and the third vision of the plumb line is inter- 
preted as meaning that the time for forgiveness is over. YHWH has com- 
pletely rejected Israel. This is the conviction that lies behind the whole 
address. The Day of YHWH is the event of his repudiation of his people. 
This view has frequently been expressed, though never with the cogency and 
plausibility of Morgenstern’s argument. It is very possible that it is right. 
And yet, one wonders whether it does justice to such passages as 5 4-5, 6-7, 
14-15 even despite vss. 16-17, and whether it is consistent with the mood and 
character of Amos which Morgenstern describes so persuasively. 

The sketch of Israel’s history from the reign of David to Amos’ appearance 
at Bethel comprises a large part of the present work. It is a convincing presen- 
tation of the life and culture of Israel during the two and a half centuries 
which precede the prophetic career of Amos. The recognition that the roots 
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of any decisive moment of Hebrew historical life penetrate deeply and signif- 
icantly into the past is most important for an appreciation of Hebraic religion. 
Morgenstern weaves into the warp and woof of his account the results of his 
many previous investigations, and the result is a pattern that is of the first 
importance for all students of the OT. 

The international horizons of the history of Israel are adequately recognized. 
The precise situations with which the two kingdoms were confronted at various 
points in their historical careers are delineated with political understanding 

- and shrewd insight into the elements of military strategy, diplomatic intrigue, 
and commercial aspiration involved. The archaeological discoveries of recent 
years are brought to bear upon the total picture, above all the results of the 
surveys and excavations of Nelson Glueck in Moab-Edom and at Tell el- 
Kheleifeh. The result is that we now have probably for the first time an alto- 
gether convincing picture of the nature of the rivalry between Aram and 
Phoenicia-Israel. The profound impression of Phoenicia upon Israel’s history 
and culture occupies many fruitful pages. With the many studies in recent 
years upon Canaanite-Phoenician affinities and the nature of this culture in the 
centuries preceding the United Kingdom,* we should soon be able to gain an 
adequate impression of the scope and nature of Phoenician-Israelite relation- 
ships. 

The revolutionary instincts of the prophets which frequently set them over 
against the reigning houses of Israel and Judah provide us with an under- 
standing of the tensions within the national life of the two peoples. Ahijah 
was such a revolutionary (contra Meek, Hebrew Origins). The text of this 
passage (1 Kings 11 30-39) is certainly strongly Deuteronomic, but it is possible, 
as the reviewer is inclined to believe with Sellin, to extricate an authentic 
nucleus from the present account. Morgenstern has nothing to say about the 
Lucianic version, upon which Waterman, Olmstead, and Meek so largely 
rest their case. The revolutionary propensities of the prophets expressed them- 
selves in reforming movements and finally in documents (such as K, the 
debarim and miSpattm, of the Covenant Code). 

Many intriguing ideas appear throughout this volume. Not least among 
these is the frequent invocation of the New Year’s celebration (e. g. Elijah’s 
sacrifice on Mount Carmel, Micaiah’s vision, Amos’ address, Isaiah’s vision), 


The suggestion is attractive, and there is a vast amount of extra-biblica] 


material that appears relevant to Israel’s culture in this respect. And yet, 


« See, e.g., W. F. Albright, “The Role of the Canaanites in the History 
of Civilization” in Studies in the History of Culture, 1942. 
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one feels upon reflection that the evidence is too frequently conjectural. 
While in textual criticism nothing may be so certain as a good conjecture, 
in this particular context we should expect the biblical narrative to give us 
much more light than it actually does. It must be confessed that in the con- 
spicuous absence of a vast amount of information we greatly need and desire, 
we must tax our narratives to the utmost in the light of all we are coming to 
learn of the ancient Near East. It is possible, even probable, that the next 
few years will bring a cogency to the current emphasis upon the New Year’s 
festival that can no longer be resisted. In the meantime the excesses of others 
in this field may pardon one for refraining from unqualified commitment. 


Whenever one penetrates deeply into any book of the OT he draws into the 
orbit of his study much of the rest of the OT. This is true, for example, of 
Burney’s commentary on Judges, and it is true of Morgenstern’s work on 
Amos. Almost every page is instructive, and many a page is exciting as weli. 
All students of the OT will await the appearance of the second volume of 
Amos Studies with keen anticipation. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


When Egypt Ruled the East, by George Steindorff and Keith C. Seele, The 


University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. xvi+284, with 109 figures in the text, 
$4.00. 


When the most eminent living authority in any field joins forces with one 
of the ablest of his younger colleagues in another country to write a book, 
the result is certain to be excellent. One of the authors was, with Erman and 
Sethe, co-founder of the famous Berlin School of Egyptology, which rebuilt 
the science of ancient Egypt on a completely solid foundation. Professor 
Steindorff is now facile princeps among living Egyptologists in his command 
of the entire vast field, from Coptic phonology (which made it possible for 
others to reconstruct the vocalization of ancient Egyptian) to archaeology, 
religion, and art. His knowledge of the land is sufficiently attested by the 
success:ve editions of the Baedeker of Egypt, one of the very best volumes in 
this justly famous series. He is now —to the eternal shame of the Nazi 
government — an exile in our own more hospitable land. Professor Seele of 
Chicago is favorably known to Egyptologists for admirable monographs and 
papers, which show a happy combination of balance and erudition, together 
with great capacity for taking pains. 
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The volume before us illustrates all of these qualities; it is superb. Several 
laymen, to whom I have introduced the book, have been fascinated by it. 
When beautiful illustrations and superior book-making are added to a clear, 
interestingly written text, the result cannot fail to be successful. Moreover, 
there is a large amount of accurate information in the book, to say nothing 
of new, hitherto unpublished reconstructions of phases of political history, 
as in Chapter XIV. 

The following observations on details are restricted to matters of greater 
or less significance for the biblical scholar, who is naturally most interested 
in the relations between Egypt and Asia. Specifically Egyptological points 
are not included, and misprints (which are relatively rare) can easily be cor- 
rected in most cases by the reader. We offer our remarks in order to make the 
book as useful as possible to biblical scholars and students of the Bible, all 
of whom should read it and profit by it. Some of our points lie quite outside 
of the authors’ specialties; others of them touch questions where progress 
has been so rapid that anything first written several years ago is already 
antiquated. 

The first four chapters (pp. 1-33) are devoted to a rapid sketch of Egyptian 
history from the earliest times to the expulsion of the Hyksos toward the 
middle of the sixteenth century. — The statement (p. 9) that the predynastic 
Egyptians ‘‘had developed from at least two different strains, the Paleolithic 
aborigines and the Hamitic tribes,” is rather obscure, since no skeletal remains 
of the former have been found, and the linguistic differentiation between 
Hamites and the closely related Semitic peoples of Asia cannot antedate the 
Mesolithic, in any event. For all we know, the Capsian inhabitants of Egypt 
were the direct ancestors of the Hamito-Semites of later times. — The ref- 
erences to Egyptian relations with Asia during the Old Kingdom on pp. 14, 
18 and 21 are very sparing. Actually we now know that Palestine and Phoe- 
nicia were invaded a number of times under the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties. 
The campaigns of Phiops I cannot have been restricted to southern Palestine 
as stated, since there is no promontory south of Carmel to be called ‘‘Gazelle 
Nose’’— and the promontory in question may easily be much farther north. 
Moreover, there is a fragmentary list of Asiatic towns conquered by a pharaoh 
of the Fifth Dynasty. The evidence from Byblus is much more impressive 
than might be gathered from the passing statement on p. 21; it proves Egyp- 
tian control during the late Fifth and most of the Sixth Dynasty. The excava- 
tions at Ai by Mme. Marquet-Krause prove the strength of Egyptian cultural 
influence there as early as the Third Dynasty, while Egyptian objects from 
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Byblus go back at least to the Second. It is increasingly clear that most early 
Egyptian references to ‘‘Asiatics’” already mean Syro-Palestinians, not the 
wretched inhabitants of the desert of Sinai (then less numerous than today, 
since there were as yet no domesticated camels). — The brief paragraph on 
possible Egyptian penetration into Palestine and Syria during the Twelfth 
Dynasty may now be entirely rewritten, thanks to the conclusive evidence 
of the hieratic execration texts recently published by M. Posener (cf. BASOR, 
No. 81, pp. 16-21, and No. 83 [October, 1941], pp. 30-36). Thanks to the 
abundant data provided by these documents, dating from about the middle 
of the 19th century, we can better understand and evaluate the evidence of 
the execration texts published sixteen years ago by Sethe but at the time mis- 
interpreted by most scholars. The Sethe documents belong apparently to the 
second half of the 20th century B.C. (the reviewer has had to yield ground 
slightly on the dating, in which he followed Sethe; but al! his other principai 
contentions have been confirmed by the new data). Palestine (including 
Transjordan), southern Syria and Phoenicia as far as the Eleutherus Valley 
were already part of the Egyptian Empire; discoveries at Qatna and Ugarit 
prove that even these cities were included in the sphere of direct Egyptian 
influence, though their political status still remains unclear. — Were any of 
the feudal dynasties of the early Middle Kingdom still in existence at the end 
of the Hyksos period? The suggestion that “the grandees... were now 
obliged (by Ahmose) to... retire to the position of landed vassals subject to 
the crown” (p. 32) scarecely seems likely in view of the absence of evidence 
from Egyptian sources that such feudal families continued to exist under 
Dyn. XVIII. 

Chapters V and VI (pp. 34-52) deal with the history of Egypt and neigh- 
boring lands during the sixteenth century, down to the triumph of Thut- 
mose III over Hatshepsut. It is hazardous to infer from our purely negative 
evidence that Palestine and southern Syria had not been conquered already 
by Amenhotep I (pp. 34 ff.).It is only through an accidental reference in the 
biographical text of the Egyptian captain Ahmose that we even know that 
Sharuhen (Tell el-Far‘ah) had already fallen before the death of King Ahmose. 
If we had any historical inscriptions of Amenhotep I, we should be justified 
in drawing negative conclusions — but we have none. There is increasing 
evidence from excavation in Palestine that several towns in different parts of 
Palestine were destroyed about the middle of the sixteenth century or a little 
later. That Amenhotep I conquered Syria is historically improbable, since 
it now appears that the Hittite conquest of Aleppo and Babylon took place 
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during his reign. Since the ephemeral Hittite Empire collapsed almost im- 
mediately afterwards, the road to conquest lay open before Thutmose I. — 
The date 1482 (p. 46) for the death of Hatshepsut and the accession of Thut- 
mose III to sole power is probably some thirteen years too early, according 
to the chronological observations of Borchardt and Edgerton. — Retenu 
(vocalization unknown) is the name of Palestine and southern Syria in the 
Middle Kingdom, continuing in use only as an archaism in the New; Khuru 
followed it, apparently in the early New Kingdom, though it did not come into 
general use in the royal inscriptions until somewhat later (contrast p. 47). 
The use of Khuru may properly have been restricted to Syria, though it 
became extended in the thirteenth century to include Palestine. The term 
Amurru (properly an Accadian word meaning ‘‘West’’) was certainly not 
restricted to the Biq&‘ of southern Syria, but extended from Lebanon far 
into the Syrian Desert, as shown by contemporary cuneiform inscriptions. 
Nor is it probable that the name Djahi (vocalization unknown) included 
Palestine. The Aramaeans (pp. 47 f.) do not appear in contemporary docu- 
ments until the late twelfth century (Tiglath-pileser I), and all references to 
them before the late tenth century picture them as still nomadic, though 
beginning to settle down. It is quite true that the question of their exact 
origin and the provenience of their language is far from decided, so it may be 
substantially correct to call the settled Semites of northeastern Syria ‘‘Ara- 
maeans’’ even before the name first appears. — The publication of the Khor- 
sabad list forces us to lower all our minimum dates again, so the short chronol- 
ogy now brings Sargon of Accad (p. 49) down to the early 24th century 
(probably cir. 2375 B. C.): Sargon’s conquest of Syria can scarcely antedate 
the middle of the century, cir. 2350 B. C.! Hammurabi’s reign must be reduced 
to the late eighteenth century (probably 1736-1694 B.C., with the Code of 
Hammurabi lowered to about 1700 B. C.); the end of the First Dynasty and 
the Kassite (Cossaean) conquest of Babylonia must be brought down from 
“about 1760 B. C.”’ (p. 51) to about 1540 B. C. Poebel’s date is 30 years later, 
but this scarcely seems possible, as the reviewer will show elsewhere. It 
must be borne in mind that the two empires of Assyria and Mitanni (p. 51) 
were not contemporary, as the reader might infer, but successive. The Assyr- 
ian Empire of Shamshi-Adad I (late eighteenth century) collapsed about 
1700 B.C. and Assyria remained a petty state until the early fourteenth 
century. Under Asshur-uballit I, about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
Assyria worsted Mitanni (which had previously controlled Assyria) and 
replaced it as the dominant state of Mesopotamia. The Hittites (p. 52) 
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conquered Babylon about 1540 (as late as 1510 according to Poebel); almost 
immediately afterwards their empire collapsed and did not recover until the 
end of the fifteenth century, considerably over a century later. 

Chapters VII-XIII (pp. 53-200) form the core of the book before us, with 
a brilliant reconstruction of the history, political and social organization, 
writing, literature, science, religion, and art of the Egyptian golden age which 
began with the accession of Thutmose III and continued until the death of 
Amenhotep III.— On p. 56 there are references to Arvad on the North- 


Syrian coast which should be corrected to Ardata, a town in Phoenicia proper, 


south of the Eleutherus Valley, which is mentioned frequently in the Amarna 
Tablets and contemporary Egyptian texts. Arvad is not mentioned in any 
Egyptian inscriptions of the New Kingdom. — Niya (p. 67 and elsewhere) is 
not on the Euphrates but in central Syria, as the Hittite inscriptions prove 
conclusively; a location at Apameia is most probable, though Niya may be 
the older name of ancient Hamath on the Orontes.— One wonders why 
Ishtar of Nineveh is called ‘‘Astarte’’ on p. 79 and elsewhere in the book; 
it is true that the names were etymologically identical, but the figures had 
diverged enormously in the course of millennia. — The suggestion on p. 91 
that riding horseback was somehow repulsive to the Egyptians, who preferred 
chariots to cavalry, is not necessary, since cavalry was not introduced at all 
into military use until the twelfth century B.C., at the end of which it first 
appears in Mesopotamia. Cavalry was introduced into the West by the 
Assyrians in the ninth century, and by the late eighth it had spread to Egypt; 
cf. Wiesner, Der alte Orient, XX XVIII (1939), 2-4, pp. 69 ff., and my remarks 
in Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 213, n. 25. — There are no letters from 
Joppa in the Amarna collection (p. 106), though Joppa is not infrequently 
mentioned as an Egyptian administrative center, along with Gaza and Sumur. 
— The “‘tutelary goddess of Kadesh”’ (p. 115) is the goddess Qudshu, literally 
“holiness (of)’’; cf. my observation op. cit., 75 f., and note that there is no 
proof at all that this goddess was connected with Kadesh on the Orontes. — 

The iast four chapters (XIV-XVII, pp. 201-272) are devoted to the history 
of Egypt from Akhnaton (Amenhotep IV) to Ramesses III, with a few pages 
sketching the later fortunes of the Nile Valley. The reconstruction of the 
complex chain of events which formed the political background of the Amarna 
Age is original and important, though the reviewer still doubts some details. 
The following chronological system is employed (p. 275): Amenhotep III, 
1412-1375; Akhnaton, 1387-1366; Smenkhkare, cir. 1372-1368; Tutank- 
hamun, 1366-1357. It will be noted that this scheme operates largely with 
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coregencies. We eagerly await Seele’s promised monograph on this subject, 
before the appearance of which it would be captious to debate the question. 
It must be said, however, that Smenkhkare’s career scarcely seems from the 
Amarna Tablets to have been solely that of an understudy to Akhnaton, since 
his queen, Merit-aton, appears in one letter as the dominant figure of Egypt 
at the time. It may be added that doubts expressed in some quarters with 
regard to the reviewer's identification of ™-f- Mayate with Merit-aton are un- 
justified. It was already pointed out in the postscript to my article in Jour. 
Egypt. Arch., XXIII (1937), 203, that the evidence from the contemporary 
cuneiform documents of Quatna proves this reading against the older ‘‘Salma- 
yati.” Since the article in question was completed I have seen that the 
Amarna form of the name is a typical abbreviated name (hypocoristicon) of 
” a type exceedingly common both in Egypt and in Egyptian names mentioned 
in the Amarna Tablets; the Egyptian consonantal form is either Mryty (which 
occurs) or Mryti (which is not recorded by Ranke, but is a common type of 
hypocoristicon). Just as Egyptian abbreviated Mry appears in cuneiform as 
Méya, so *Mryti becomes Maydte. — Recent systematic investigation of the 
Amarna Tablets have shown that the nadir in Egyptian control over Palestine 
was reached before the end of the reign of Amenhotep III, and that the 
Hittite menace compelled more vigorous action under Akhnaton, in whose 
reign much less turbulence and a much more submissive attitude on the part 
of the local chieftains are indicated in these documents.— Harmhab appears 
to have restored Egyptian prestige in Asia. The Hittite records offer no hint 
of southward advance beyond the point reached by Suppiluliuma toward the 
end of his reign (cir. 1350 B. C.). The land of Opi and its capital, Damascus, 
remained in Egyptian hands. So also did Byblus and Phoenicia probably 
as far north as the Eleutherus Valley. The situation in the Biq&‘ is, however, 
obscure, though the southern part presumably remained under Egyptian 
suzerainty. Sethos’ invasion of Palestine at the outset of his reign was de- 
signed to suppress a rebellion, not to effect a fresh conquest. 

In conclusion we again recommend this book as warmly as possible to all 
who are interested in the ancient Near East, whether beginners or advanced 
students. It is now impossible to obtain an adequate impression of the growth 
and maturity of Egyptian civilization more pleasantly or more satisfactorily 
than by reading — and rereading — Steindorff and Seele. When Egypt Ruled 
the East is a book to be owned and enjoyed, not to be borrowed on occasion! 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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Palestine in Third Dimension, by G. Frederick Owen, Kansas City, Mo., 
Beacon Hill Press (2923 Troost Avenue), 1942, $4.00. 


This wall-map in color is the result of many years of patient experiment by 
Dr. Owen, a former member of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem. By the clever use of seven colors and suitable projection he has 
succeeded in producing the effect of relief without actual relief. The principal 
features of the Palestinian landscape stand out with remarkable clearness. 
At a distance of ten feet or more from the map one seems to be looking straight 
at northern Palestine and Lebanon from a point further south. I know of no 
wall-map that begins to produce as clear an impression upon young and old. 
In view of the extremely moderate price few good Sunday schools can afford 
to be without it. In colleges and seminaries it will be found equally useful. 
It is a pleasure to recommend this map without reserve. 


W. F. A. 


Philo with an English Translation, by F. H. Colson, Volume IX, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1941, pp. viii +547, $2.50 (The Loeb 
Classical Library). 


Another volume of the excellent Loeb Philo from the pen of Mr. Colson. 
It is welcome indeed, as well as the news which he wrote the reviewer person- 
ally that the translation and introductions for the tenth and last volume are 


completed and in print, and await only his finishing some comprehensive 
subject indices for publication. The promised indices will indeed make the 
set invaluable, and possibly help to awaken the general student of the Bible 
to the importance of Philo. The new volume contains incidental treatises 
which are not “Philonic” in the sense in which that word is ordinarily used, 
that is they are not allegorized commentaries on the Pentateuch. On the 


contrary they are: two philosophic treatises, probably, as Colson says, from 
Philo’s youth, ‘‘Every Good Man is Free,” and “On the Eternity of the 
World”’; the little ‘On the Contemplative Life or Suppliants,” containing the 
famous description of the Therapeutae; the fragments preserved by Eusebius 
from the ‘Hypothetica’’ and ‘“‘On Providence,” of which the first was an 
apology for the Jews written for gentiles, and the second another philosophical 
work likewise, in all probability, from Philo’s youth; and the “Against Flac- 
cus,” the first of Philo’s two great political tracts. The translations are of the 
accuracy we have come to expect from Colson. The little introductions to 
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each treatise are quite the best helps in print for the beginner (and often most 
illuminating to the specialist), and the notes are indeed multum in parvo. 
Mr. Colson has developed new power with each volume, shown, indeed, an 
increasing acumen and command which would be commendable in any one, 


but which are little short of miraculous in a man of more than eighty-five 


years. Nos morituri te salutamus. 

Mr. Colson expresses surprise that though to him, a real Philonist, these 
treatises appear much less interesting than the Commentaries, they have 
had much more scholarly attention. Here alone he shows naivité, in not 
recognizing that the scholarly world is, and probably always will be, interested 
in discussing objective historical problems much more than questions of 
inherent meaning. So the precise reasons for that pogrom in Alexandria 
which produced In Flaccum and the Legatio, the exact sequence of events, the 
constitutional points involved in the riots, and the final solution; the question 
as to whether there ever was a Jewish sect like the Therapeutae; Philo’s 
preservation of points of Stoic ethics; these are, for most scholars, far more 
important than a picture, such as Philo is more usually giving, of the human 
soul torn between the traditional values of a great religion and the new point 
of view of a foreign and more scientific civilization; the picture of monotheism 
in a world of polytheism and rationalism; and the mystic solution of the 
dilemma. Philo and his group were of course pioneering toward the solution 
of the same problems soon made by Christianity. It is not surprising that 
even religious historians should prefer to linger upon the words of the ultimate 
solution rather than to revive the agony which produced it. The majority 
of scholars, secular or religious, will not care to be told that the agony brings 
even today deeper comprehension. 

So this volume and the next will probably be the most used of all the ten. 
Certainly this volume contains some of the most important sources for our 
knowledge of ancient philosophy and history. 


Erwin R. GooDENOUGH 
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